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TELL , 4 by Ellen Wales Walpole 


Answers 290 questions most frequently asked by children from 
the ages of 5 to 10. Ideal for parents and teachers who must 
respond to a child’s eternal “why" and for children who read 
or are read to. Every page illustrated in the colors children love 
most. Includes questions about animals, plants, people, words, 
machines, God, etc. 


160 pp. 








11” x 8%” $2.75 


PRINCE of PARIS by Katharine Adams 


Forty delightful stories about the adventures of children in forty 
different countries (in Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, and North 
and South America). Customs and people are made real and vivid. 
Lively reading for boys and girls between the ages of 10 and 15. 
Forty full-page illustrations. 


332 pp. 5%," x7%" $2.50 














THE MOODS Of TYPE ty ciayton wnitenin 


An exciting discussion of the meaning of type faces through the 
years, The Moods of Type expresses a basic principle which 
can be applied to all design problems. It will be of equal in- 
terest to the artist, the type man, the layout man, and the lay- 
man. Illustrated with abstract paintings of letter forms by the 
author; includes 72 complete type fonts. 


i | 112 pp. 11” x 8%” $5.00 








+ 

‘HR _ DRAWING: by SEEING by Hoyt L. Sherman 

oF Teachers, artists, psychologists, students will want to know how 
mt science, Rembrandt, Cézanne, and Hoyt Sherman of Ohio State 
ps University collaborated to devise a method of teaching the basic 
A elements of beginning drawing and painting in 15 to 20 hours. The 
a principles involved will profoundly influence all fields dependent on 


visual skills—a dental school and an advertising group have already 
started using this new technique. Thirty-seven illustrations. 


77 pp. 11” x 8,” $2.50 


Barnes & Noble 





*A Hinds, Hayden aad E dge Publicati 
Bornes and Noble, Inc., ge distributors. 











FIFTH AVE. at 18th ST., N. Y.C.3 
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BASIC BOOKS 





THE INQUIRING MIND. Martin 


An introduction to philosophy written with sim- 
plicity and charm for student or layman. 


280 pp. 9” x 5%," $2.75 


BASIC LOGIC. McCall 


Lucid, straightforward exposition of formal de- 
ductive reasoning, with copious examples. 


193 pp. $2.00 


*TOWARD MATURITY. Rasey 


The psychology of child development, illustrated 
by vivid accounts of actual experience. 


242 pp. 94" x 6” $3.00 


*MAN AND THE WESTERN WORLD. Geise 
Up-to-the-minute history of Western civilization 
from earliest times. New edition. 


1080 pp. $5.00 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF EVERYDAY LIVING 
Dichter 
Authoritative, diverting exposition of human be- 
havior by the author of Look’s ‘‘Psycho-Quiz."’ 
239 pp. Cartoons and photographs $2.50 


UNDERSTANDING THE RUSSIANS 
Stern and Smith 


A handbook by fifty-one scholars on Soviet life, 
institutions, and culture. 


246 pp. $2.75 


METEOROLOGY FOR ALL. Kohn 


Science of the weather delightfully explained for 
readers of high-school age or over. 


162 pp. Illustrated library edition $2.00 


BEST METHODS OF STUDY 
Smith & Littlefield 


Indispensable guide for high-school and college 
students. Clear; concrete; inclusive. 


132 pp. Library edition $1.00 


WRITER'S HANDBOOK OF BASIC 
JOURNALISM. Simmons 
A succinct and comprehensive manual for the 
aspiring journalist and amateur newswriter. 


102 pp. Library edition $1.50 





DICTIONARY OF NUMISMATIC NAMES 
Frey 
The definitive collector's book (cited as source 
in Merriam-Webster dictionaries) . 


465 pp. Reprint with glossary $5.00 


FOLK DANCES FOR ALL. Herman 
Community dances from 15 lands, with full di- 
rections for leaders and participants. 


99 pp. Piano scores; illustrations $1.50 


*FOR THE RIGHTS OF MAN. Carmer 
Stirring narratives of Americans who earned the 
liberties we enjoy. For all ages. 


65 pp. rae Illustrated $2.00 


HIGHWAYS IN THE SKY. Shores 
Exciting, authentic story of radar in wartime. Its 
crucial significance in our postwar world. 


269 pp. Copiously illustrated $3.00 


THE COOPERATIVE WAY. Warbasse 
Ideals and achievements of the cooperative move 
ment explained by a great leader. 


200 pp. Illustrated $2.00 


SHORTHAND FOR ALL. Evans 
Scientific Speed Shorthand for personal and busi- 
ness use, with key for self-instruction. 


112 pp. Library edition $1.50 


SPANISH FOR ALL. Sanz 
The practical ‘‘two-color’’ method of quick mas- 
tery of Spanish with or without a teacher. 


267 pp. Library edition $2.00 


LAW GUIDE FOR ALL. Ruben 
Handy legal poe for everyday needs: business, 
marriage, real estate, wills, etc. 


86 pp. Library edition $1.00 


PHOTOGRAPHY FOR ALL 
Featherstonhaugh 


Complete illustrated manual for taking, devel- 
oping, and printing good pictures. 


148 pp. Library edition $1.50 





GARLAND HOMEMAKING SERIES 


Practical guides to homemaking for successful family life, written by teachers of the Garland 


School in Boston. Edited by Gladys Beckett Jones. 





The Garland Cookbook. 176 pope..............:::0-ccc0cc0000 $1.50 
Better Nutrition for the Family. 118 pp................ 1.50 
Table Service for All Occasions. 143 pp................ 1.50 
Manval of Smart Housekeeping. 170 pp................ 1.50 


Decorating Your Home. 115 pp....$1.50 
Sew It Yourself. 168 pp................... 1.50 
Home Nursing 

with Confidence. 130 pp... 1.50 
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A SOCIAL HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 
FAMILY. Calhoun 


Complete and unabridged reprint of this standard 
history. Three volumes in one. 


1149 pp. $7.50 


* WHEN PEOPLES MEET. Locke and Stern 


Outstanding study of race and culture contacts 
in a,new edition, revised and enlarged. 


825 pp. $3.75 


A DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
Watt 


**Excellent addition to the ready reference shelf.”’ 
—Wilson Library Bulletin. 


430 pp. Library edition $3.00 


AN OUTLINE OF FRENCH GRAMMAR 
DuMont 


Concise, systematic presentation of tundamentals. 
For beginning study; for brush-up. 


265 pp. Library edition $1.50 


AN OUTLINE OF SPANISH GRAMMAR 
Greenfield 


The 20,000 copies sold in 1947 prove the popu- 
larity of this unparalleled beginner's text. 


236 pp. Library edition $1.50 


PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY 
Taylor 
Especially suited for home-study. Problems and 
answers. Five-place tables. 


350 pp. $2.00 


ART AND ANATOMY. Lenssen 


Essentials of human anatomy needed by the 
artist, teacher, and student. Two-color plates. 


80 pp. 11” x 8,” $2.75 


*THE CHURCH AS EDUCATOR. Moehiman 


Frank discussion of the shortcomings and urgent 
needs of the church for social progress. 


180 pp. $2.00 


A DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN POLITICS 
Smith and Zurcher 


One-volume reference book adequately covering 
the whole field of American government. 


358 pp. Library edition $3.00 


1 FOR LIBRARIES 





A SURVEY-HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. Otis and Needleman 


“In the field of English letters there is no better 
first aid’.’"—N. Y. Times Book Review. 


670 pp. $3.25 


A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF 
SHAKESPEARIAN PROPER NAMES. irvine 


The correct pronunciation of every proper name 
mentioned in the lines of Shakespeare. 


387 pp. Library edition $2.00 


AN OUTLINE OF GERMAN GRAMMAR 
Greenfield 


A superior beginners’ textbook which has sim- 
plicity and repetition as its keynotes. 


240 pp. Library edition $1.50 


AN OUTLINE OF PORTUGUESE GRAMMAR 
D’Eca and Greenfield 


Grammar and readings for learning Portuguese 
the Brazilian way. 


199 pp. Library edition $2.00 


DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS 
Hulbert 


Self-teaching textbook on the calculus, with full 
answers to all problems. 


282 pp. $2.00 


ATLAS OF HUMAN ANATOMY 
Williams et al. 


Complete Frohse-Brodel charts reproduced in 8 
colors. Supplementary charts. Commentary. 


86 pp. 812" x5%” Library edition $2.50 


HYDRAULICS FOR FIREMEN. Theobald 


Practical book for firemen and engineers with 
problems and solutions. Fully illustrated. 


142 pp. Library edition $2.00 


THE ORIGINAL NARRATIVES OF EARLY 
AMERICAN HISTORY. (19 vols.) 
J. F. Jameson, editor 


The monumental sourcebook of Colonial Ameri- 
cana sponsored by the American Historical Asso- 
ciation. 


Per volume $3.75 





Barnes & Noble (#8) 





IF 
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%* A Hinds, Hayden and Eldredge Publication. 
Barnes and Noble, Inc., exclusive distributors. 


FIFTH AVE. at 18th ST., N.Y. C.3 





No tabs are hidden when they are set 
at a 45-degree angle! These popular 
guides are made of heavy gray press- 
board, insuring long wear.- The half- 
cut tabs enable you to use a generous 
title, but if longer headings occur, 
specify the 644.1 angle tab guide. 


No. 644 % cut tab or 
No. 644.1 Full Cut center position tab 





25___-$2.35 50____$4.65 100___.$9.15 112 S. Carroll St., Madison 3, Wis. 
500____$8.85 per 100 82 Wallace St. New Haven 11, Conn. 

















Can your Binder furnish... 


Treasure- Trove Covers? 


Treasure-Trove covers are plus value you receive when you 
order Allen-Library-Bound books or rebinding. For better ap- 
pearance, longer wear, be sure to specify Treasure-Trove on 
your next order for Library-Bound books. 


CONTINUOUS LOW-COST CIRCULATION 


All librarians and school people realize that ordinary book bind- 
ings do not stand up under constant library use. It is sound 
business to purchase your books Library-Bound as they can 
remain in constant uninterrupted circulation without having to 
be rebound. Library-Bound books are new books which have 
been completely over-sewed and reinforced in heavy covers in 








accordance with the American Library Association Class ‘‘A’”’ 
specifications. 





Illustration shows spe 
cial over-sewing and 
reinforcing of an Allen 
Library-Bound book. 








Edwin Allen Company 


LIBRARY ACCEPTANCE 


BOOKSELLERS BOOKBINDERS More and more-librarians and 
1100 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 5, IIl. school people recognize the sound 
i E business practice of buying Allen 

. . . Write for current catalogues and Lists Library-Bound books as evi 


denced by increased orders. 
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Yow... Tweetawuente / 
The New York Times Index 


brings you 20,000 news facts 
right out of the pages of 
The New York Times! 


Here are facts you need that you won't find in encyclo- 
pedias ... Facts from current news events. . . indexed, 
recorded, summarized and in your hands only a short 


time after the events actually take place! 


_ Date, page and column of each story’s publication in 
The New York Times are also given—so you can quickly 
find the items you’re looking for . . . in The New 
York Times or in any newspapers you have on file. 
The New York Times Index can be used separately, too, 


as a reference source for current information. 


ft, whey rat te 


Twice-monthly Indexes with cumulative Annual volume. . $50 
Twice-monthly Indexes for a year..... ................ $35 


Cumulative Annual Volume..................... ... 080 


he Mteo York DL 


published by The New York Times, 
229 West 43rd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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IT’S EASY. 10 MAKE 
ATTRACTIVE SIGNS 


MITTEN’S LETTERS are ideal for bulletin boards, 
displays, informational signs, etc. Reinforced pins in backs 
make letters easy to mount or remove—use over and over 
again! Modern, versatile, third dimensional, letters range 
from %“ to 2’ high. Ask for MITTEN'S DISPLAY MASTER 
#61. 699 letters in specially prepared fonts. Write for 
booklet, or ask your dealer. SET #61, with two back— 
ground panels—$39.8/ 





fa y\ T#Z ~ 
Sea Gs, 
A ow 
Ty as 


5th Avenue, Redlands, California 








FORUM 


Re-published Sept., 1945 





FORUM, a monthly magazine of opinion, is designed to 
give the reader authoritative information on the ‘‘pros’’ 
and ‘“‘cons’’ of the vital issues of the day, to highlight 
the conflicts of interest, the pressures at work in our 
complex society. 
Each month, in addition to articles of lasting interest, 
ORUM presents several features o reat value to 
students: a well-documented debate; book reviews and 
comment on the American theater. FORUM is indexed 
in The Readers’ Guide. Many librarians, recognizing the 
importance of FORUM, have ordered additional copies. 
One year $4.00 Two years $7.00 


EVENTS PUBLISHING CO.. (Room 35) 108 Walnut St. Phila. 6, Pa. 











Reminder! 


ORDER YOUR 


“LIBRI- POSTERS” 
FOR NEXT SIX MONTHS 


10c ea. for 10 or more per month 
15¢ ea. for less than 10 per month 


Send order to: H. L. MIHIC & CO. 
16 W. 55 Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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Recent Bruce Books for 
Modern Libraries 





LATIN AMERICA 


An Historical Survey 


By John Francis Bannon, S.J. 
and Peter Masten Dunne, S.J. 


A survey which conveys an understand- 
ing of the beliefs, attitudes, and stand- 
ards upon which the culture of Latin 
America rests . . an interpretation of 
Latin America in terms of its Catholic 
background. By two Jesuit Fathers who 
are recognized authorities in the field 
and whose treatment of the subject 

sympathetic yet fair and succeeds 

clarifying much that is puzzling to the 
North American. $6.50 


THE NATURE OF THE 
LIBERAL ARTS 
By John E. Wise, S.J. 


Liberal arts defined and illustrated in 
the works of various writers from Plato 
to Cardinal Newman with application to 
the problems of modern education. $3.50 


THE STORY OF 
THERESE NEUMANN 
By Albert Paul Schimberg 


Here is a new account of the Konners- 
reuth stigmatist, whose continuous fast 
and suffering have amazed the world 
It is the first since before the war, 
bringing the story completely up-to-date 

$2.50 


THE GREATEST 
CATHERINE 
By Michael de la Bedoyere 


The first critical biography in English of 
St. Catherine of Siena who ranks among 
the most amazing and beloved saints of 
the Catholic calendar. $3.00 


PAUL OF ST. PETER'S 
By Robert C. Broderick 


The story of the sanpietrini who 
care for St. Peter’s Church) back- 
ground for this mystery adventure which 
takes place in Vatican City. Attractive 
illustrations by Virginia Broderick. For 
boys and girls, 10 to 14. $2.25 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


1101 Montgomery Bidg., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


(men 
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MEDIAEVAL ACADEMY BOOKS 


All prices quoted are post-free. A 20% discount is given to subscribers to Specu- 
LUM, the Academy’s quarterly journal of mediaeval studies ($6 a year). Bindings 
are cloth unless otherwise indicated. 


GENOESE SHIPPING IN THE TWELFTH AND THIRTEENTH CENTURIES. 
By E. H. Byrne. Pp. ix, 159. $3.50 


GREEK AND SYRIAN MINIATURES IN JERUSALEM. By W. H. P. Hatcn. 
With an introduction and a description of each of the seventy-one miniatures reproduced. 


Pp. xiii, 136; 72 plates. $5 

HARUNU’L-RASHID AND CHARLES THE GREAT. By F. W. Buckter. 

Pp. vii, 64. $2.25 
—, 


ALEXANDER’S GATE, GOG AND MAGOG, AND THE INCLOSED NATIONS. 
By A. R. ANDERSON. Pp. viii, 117. $3 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF NORMANDY UNDER SAINT LOUIS. By J. R. 
STRAYER. Pp. x, 133. $3.25 


PARLIAMENTARY TAXES ON PERSONAL PROPERTY 1290 to 1334. A Study 
in Mediaeval English Financial Administration. By J. F. WiLarp. Pp. xii, 357. $5 


SPECULUM 0 published quarterly by the Mediaeval 
Academy since 1926, contains articles and reviews dealing with 
mediaeval architecture, armor, fine arts, geography, heraldry, 
law, literature, music, numismatics, philosophy, science, social 
and economic institutions, and other aspects of the life of the 
Middle Ages. Each issue normally contains 150 pages of text 
illustrated with several plates. The annual subscription is $6. 
Subscriptions are accepted only for the calendar year. Back 
numbers of SPECULUM are still available, with the excep- 
tion of Vol. I, Nos. 3 and 4 (July and October 1926). Nos. 1 
and 2 of Vol. I, are $2.50 each. A few copies of Volumes II 
and III are available at $8 a volume. Volumes III-XXII 
: (1929-47) are $6 each. 


MEDIAEVAL ACADEMY OF AMERICA 


1430 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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Famous Fabians 


HE appeal of George Bernard Shaw to have 

his old friends, Sidney and Beatrice Webb, 
interred in Westminster Abbey has been granted 
by Abbey authorities. Shaw, who wrote to The 
{London} Times that the Webbs (Lord and Lady 
Passfield) ‘ranked with Britain’s famous dead and 
deserved an Abbey burial,” was, with the Webbs 
and H. G. Wells, one of the founders of the 
Fabian Society. Organized by a group of intellec- 
tuals in 1884, the Society antedated the British 
Labor Party by sixteen years and established the 
Trades Union Congress, about which the Webbs 
wrote one of their most noted books, The Histor) 
of Trade Unionism. Lord Passfield, who died last 
October, was buried with his wife at Passfield Cor- 
ner, Hampshire. 


Readers’ Poll 


The annual poll of authors, critics, and editors 
in regard to “Books I Have Liked’’ conducted by 
the New York Herald Tribune's Weekly Book 
Review for its special Christmas number showed 
an overwhelming preference for nonfiction in 1947. 
Leading all other titles was John Gunther's Inside 
U.S.A., with Arnold Toynbee’s A Study of History 
and Osbert Sitwell’s Great Morning in second 
place. The Journals of André Gide and Van 
Wyck Brooks’ The Times of Melville and W hit- 
man were also favorite titles. Highest on the fic- 
tion list were Lionel Trilling’s first novel, Middle 
of the Journey, and Carlo Levi's Christ Stopped at 
Eboli, both books ranking Laura Hobson's popular 
Gentleman's Agreement, which came next on the 
list. 


Freedom 


Columbia University’s refusal to permit Howard 
Fast (Freedom Road) to speak at a campus meet- 
ing was taken as an indication of the university's 
reversal of its long-standing liberal policy toward 
any speaker with a message, according to an edi- 
torial in the Columbia Daily Spectator, which 
charged that fear of pressure from the House 
Un-American Activities Committee was responsible. 
Fast, in a statement to the press, said: . how 
ignominious is the spectacle of a great university, 
a world center of art, culture and knowledge, re- 
treating, not before the attack itself, but before the 
incipient threat of attack.” 


Terminology 


Gertrude Stein would have said that a wife is a 
wife is a wife in any language; but in Tampa, 
Florida, a wife is a wife in English only, according 
to the New York Herald Tribune. In an election 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 


By Frances ]. Wallace 


which required that all electors be freeholders and 
present evidence thereof, precinct officials appeared 
to be not up on their Latin. When confronted with 
a tax receipt which read “‘C, Phil Peters e¢ ux,” 
they refused to allow Mrs. Peters to vote. The 
question is, should election officials have more edu- 
cation, or should school principals restrain them- 
selves. ... 


Awards 


The 1947 Nobel Prize for literature has gone to 
André Gide, as recognition “for his extensive and 
artistically important authorship, in which he has 
exposed the problems of humankind with fearless 
love of truth and psychological perception.’ The 
French author is the ninth Nobel prize winner on 
the Knopf list. % J J Claude Garner has won 
the Texas Institute of Letters award of $250 for 
Wetback, a novel which deals with Mexican aliens 
in Texas. 3% J & The Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Award for manuscripts offering “the greatest good 
for the Christian faith and Christian living among 
all people” has been given to two authors—Georgia 
Harkness for her ‘Prayer and the Common Life,” 
and John Wick Bowman for “The Religion of 
Maturity.’ Both books are to be published in the 
spring. 8 % 8 Gabrielle Roy has received the 
annual Prix Femina award for her Bonheur d’Oc- 
casion. A translation of the book, under the title 
The Tin Flute, was a Literary Guild selection last 
April. 


Gleanings 


Evelyn Waugh (Brideshead Revisited) took a 
fling at the British Government recently in a letter 
to The [London] Times. Stating that the Foreign 
Office had transmitted to him an invitation to go 
to the United States to receive an honorary degree 
from an American University, he then revealed that 
the F. O. had refused to help him to get the neces- 
sary dollars from the Treasury to make the trip 
& S & One year after the publication of John 
Hersey’s Hiroshima, Knopf reports that the book 
has appeared in eleven languages, a Braille edition, 
and is to be issued in textbook form for use in 
high schools. Sale to date of this classic of World 
War II is 613,500 copies. %& J 3% Benn Hall, 
of Benn Hall Associates, was married recently to 
Babette Hughes, author of Last Nicht When We 
Were Young. & & & The Mark Twain Asso- 
ciation at a meeting commemorating the 112th 
anniversary of the author's birth (November 30, 
1835) announced that a Mark Twain chair of lit- 
erature “devoted to the teaching of humor as pre- 
sented by Aristophanes, Cervantes, Shakespeare, 
and especially Mark Twain,”’ would be established 
at the University of California. 

(Continued on page 354) 
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Selected Library Items 





from the BONI & GAER List 


“A vivid panoramic survey of 

what the American people thought, 

said and did between 1932 and 1945— 

set forth in admirably chosen selections 
—recalls much we have forgotten . . 

adds vividness to what we remember.” 

—Amy Loveman, 

Book-of-the-Month Club News 


“An impressive reminder, cheering 

and chastening, of the emotional 
and intellectual ferment of a stirring 13 
years ... variety and entertainment in 
a deeply interesting survey of a time to 
be remembered.” 


—Richard Watts, Jr.. New Republic 


$4.75 
THE 


ROOSEVELT ERA 


Edited by MILTON CRANE 


Foreword by Jonathan Daniels 





“ 


. illuminating and worthwhile, 

and deserves a very wide reading 
at this time . . . the importance of the 
book lies in the facts which the Dean of 


” 


Canterbury presents. . . 
-Bishop Edward L. Parsons of California 


= “A robust contribution to the 
world’s library about the U.S.S.R. 
. a three-dimensional picture of ‘The 


,” 


New Colossus’. 


—N.Y. Times Book Review 
$3.00 


SOVIET RUSSIA 
SINCE THE WAR 


By The Very Reverend 


Dr. HEWLETT JOHNSON 
Dean of Canterbury 





THE SCIENTISTS 
SPEAK 


Edited by Dr. WARREN WEAVER 


= 


simply and for the layman about his own specialty. 
The best book yet published on science for the 
general reader. 


A book by eighty-one of the leading scien- 
tists of America—each scientist writing 


$3.75 





WHAT IS 
LIFE? 


By J. B. S. HALDANE 


coveries of present day science. 


= The internationally famous British scientist 


explains in popular style the advanced dis- 


$3.00 





“One of the most fascinating in- 
dustrial histories of this era.” 

—The Nation 

$3.00 











I. G. FARBEN 


By RICHARD SASULY 





“A revealing X-Ray of the whole 
system the Nazis built up.” 
—Max Lerner 


$3.50 
Listed by The Nation as one of the 10 
most important books of the year. 


FINAL JUDGMENT 


By VICTOR H. BERNSTEIN 


= 












133 West 44th Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 
(Continued from page 352) 


DIED 


November 3. JOHN GILBERT WINANT, diplomat, 
political figure, and author; in Concord, New 
Hampshire; a suicide; fifty-eight. Wartime ambas- 
sador to Great Britain, he wrote Letter from Gros- 
venor Square, a book about his experiences at the 
Court of Saint James, which was published after 
his death. 


November 7. MAJOR-GENERAL J.E.B. SEELY, 
LorD MOTTISTONE, soldier and author; in London; 
seventy-nine. Lord Mottistone, who once described 
himself as ‘a plain, blunt, wicked old soldier,” 
had for his motto “Live dangerously.” His adven- 
turous life and philosophy were reflected in the 
titles of his books, such as Adventure, Fear and Be 
Slain, and Launch. 


November 12. THE BARONESS Orczy (MRS. 
MONTAGUE BaRSTOW), author and playwright; 
in London; after a brief illness; eighty-two. The 
creator of The Scarlet Pimpernel, which is said to 
have sold more than 3,000,000 copies in English 
and has been translated into twenty-three languages, 
she was also the author of four plays and many 
romantic adventure stories, the last being Will-o’- 
the-Wisp (1946). 


November 14. MARIE ADELAIDE BELLOC Lown- 
DES, British author; at Eversley Cross, Hampshire, 
England; after a short illness; eighty. The author 
of many novels, plays, and several volumes of 
memoirs, Mrs. Belloc Lowndes was best known for 
her The Lodger, a psychological mystery novel 
which is still selling today, thirty-four years after 
its original publication. 


November 15. FRANK WEAD, naval aviator and 
author; in Santa Monica, California; following an 
operation; fifty-two. A commander in the Navy, 
he began to write after an accident barred him from 
active life. A pulp writer and later a contributor 
to the Saturday Evening Post, using the pattern, 
“coward turns hero,” Mr. Wead turned to plays 
and later wrote scenarios. His most outstanding 
work included the play Ceiling Zero, produced in 
1935 and later made into a motion picture, and 
Gales, Ice and Men, a Biography of the Steam 
Barkentine ‘Bear.” 


November 16. LINCOLN Ross CoLcorp, author, 
literary critic, editor, and authority on nautical his- 
tory; in Belfast, Maine; suddenly; sixty-four. Born 
at sea, on his father’s brigantine off Cape Horn, 
Colcord spent the first fourteen years of his life 
sailing with his parents, who were engaged in the 
China Sea trade. From this early environment 
came the experiences for his sea stories. Among 
his works are The Drifting Diamond, and The 
Game of Life and Death. A book-length poem, 
Vision of War, was published in 1915. 


November 16. WiLLIAM MariAs MALISOFF, au- 
thor and educator; in New York City; of a coro- 
nary thrombosis; fifty-two. Dr. Malisoff, a former 
professor of biochemistry, was at the time of his 
death the head of the Longevity Research Founda- 
tion. Best known of his books include The Span 
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of Life, Meet the Sciences, and The New Common 


Sense. 


November 17. RiCARDA OcTAVIA HUCH, German 
historian, novelist, poet, and philosopher ; at Schén- 
berg, Germany; of pneumonia; eighty-three. After 
Hitler's rise to power, Dr. Huch went into volun- 
tary retirement to write the most ambitious work 
of her long career, The Great War in Germany. 
Other noted books are the novel, Of Kings and 
Crowns, regarded as a German classic, and Defeat. 


November 18. Victor SERGE, political writer and 
novelist; in Mexico City; fifty-eight. Born in 
Brussels, he went to Russia at the time of the 
Revolution and fought against the White Russians. 
He was expelled from the Comintern in 1928 and 
exiled to Siberia for eight years, going later to 
France and then to Mexico. A Trotsky sympa- 
thizer, his Russia—Twenty Years After was anti- 
Stalin. He published a number of novels, the last, 
The Long Dusk, in 1946. 


November 18. EpWIN DILLER STARBUCK, author 
and educator; at Rio del Mar, California; eighty- 
one. Dr. Starbuck, whose more than fifteen titles 
include such books as The Psychology of Religion 
and Living Through Biography, was for many years 
a professor of psychology at the University of 
Southern California. 


FROM A CATALOGER’S 
COMMONPLACE BOOK 


(The cataloger) Monsieur Froidefond has a simple 
spirit and a pure soul. He lives catalogically. 
Of all the volumes lining these walls he knows 
the titles and the format, thus possessing the 
only exact knowledge which may be acquired in 
a library. —FRANCE 


(Cataloging decisions) He that casteth all doubts, 
will never be resolved. —-THOMAS FULLER 

(Consistency) A foolish consistency is the hob- 
goblin of small minds. —EMERSON 

(Detail or short form?) 

The secret of boring people is to say everything 
—VOLTAIRE 

A thing which is not worth doing at all is not 
worth doing well. —W AKEMAN 


I try to be brief, and I become obscure. 
—HORACE 


(Subject headings) How forcible are right words. 
—JOB vi, 25 
(Recataloging) Where it is not necessary to 
change, it is necessary not to change. 
—Lucius CARY 


(Reviser's groan) Details are always vulgar. 
—WILDE 
(The user) By their fruits ye shall know them. 
—MATTHEW vii, 20 
Kari A. BAER, Head 
Catalog Section 
History of Medicine Division 
Army Medical Library 
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| NOW ... youngsters do their own 
looking up, and love it, in 


New BRITANNICA JUNIOR!... 
and the new Big type is such a Big Help! 


Children of Elementary School age enjoy finding 
the answers to their own questions, when it’s fun, 
when it’s easy, when it's NEW Britannica Junior... 





printed throughout in this large, clear type. 


No eye-strain, no furrows on little brows... 
because Junior’s new plain-as-day type was selected 
as “most legible” after tests with hundreds of pupils. 


The lavish 15 volumes of Britannica Junior's new 
“M Printing” are as entertaining as a circus, as packed 
with wonderful information as you’d expect them to 
be, as beautifully colorful as the spectrum. 


The vocabulary, sentence-structure and content 
are keyed to attract and hold 4th to 8th grade atten- 
tions which usually wander with the greatest of ease! 


Youngsters read, learn, and are truly inspired by 


the Boys’ and Girls’ Encyclopaedia . . . the superb 
new big-type “M Printing” of Britannica Junior. 





May we tell you a// about it? Just send the coupon 
today. 


8: ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, INC. 


20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR 
4th TO 8th GRADE PUPILS 


Large, Legible Type 
Graded Vocabulary 
Screened Content 
Simplified Sentence 
Structure 















erediepacdin Britannica, Inc. 
Educational Department 109-A 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Please send me (without obligation) 
S full information — the new “M Printing” of 


em 2258893 
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Robert Gibbings 


éé IKING OF THE ARTS” is the title that 

has been applied to artist-author Robert 
Gibbings, an Irishman who “has apparently taken 
all the waters of the earth as his province.’’ His 
books, whether comment on marine life in the South 
Seas, romantic rivers in the British Isles, or love in 
Tahiti, all reflect his aquatic preoccupation—a nat- 
ural response, for he was brought up by the sea. 

Robert John Gibbings was born in Cork, Ireland, 
on March 23, 1889, the son of Edward Gibbings, 
later canon of the Protestant Cathedral of Cork, 
and Caroline Rouviére (Day) Gibbings. Originally 
English, the Gibbings family settled in County Cork 
in Elizabethan times and has been there ever since. 
Young Robert, with his brother and two sisters, 
was brought up in the South of Ireland, living in 
various places where his father was rector. The 
boy, no doubt encouraged by his maternal grand- 
father, Robert Day, a well known antiquarian, 
wanted to be an artist, but his family urged him to 
become a doctor. Failing to pass his medical exams 
after several years at University College, Cork, he 
was permitted to study at the Slade School, and the 
Central School of Arts, in London. With the ad- 
vent of World War I, Gibbings joined the Royal 
Munster Fusiliers, stopped a bullet at Gallipoli in 
1915, and retired in 1918 with the rank of captain. 
Back in the British Isles, he resumed his art career. 

“When i first started as an artist,” Gibbings 
states, ‘I had the idea of being a painter, but some- 
how I found that I could make a living as an 
engraver whereas I should probably have starved by 
painting.”” He turned to book illustration, and for 
a few years he also did some stone carving. In 
1924 Gibbings took over the Golden Cockerel Press 
and was its director for the ensuing nine years 
Later he became a lecturer in typography and book 
production at the University of Reading (1935- 
1942). His first book, lorana! (1932) was a record 
of a sojourn in Tahiti, illustrated with numerous 
woodcuts. The London Times Literary Supplement 
found this a “memorable book,” with “a sense of 
actuality rarely found in books of travel.’’ There 
followed Coconut Island (1936), the adventures of 
two children in the South Seas and John Graham, 
Convict (1937), an historical narrative. 

In 1941 appeared Sweet Thames Run Softly, an 
account of a leisurely trip along the Thames River 
from Lechlade to London. In the preface to the 
book Gibbings says, “Having travelled more than 
fifty thousand miles over salt water, and having 
visited the five continents of the world, it occurred 
to me that it might be fun to explore the river 
Thames, in whose valley I had lived for fifteen 
years.” The artist wanted a special type of flat- 
bottomed boat, and when he found that none was 
available, he and his son, with the assistance of 
two friends, built one in the woodwork department 
of Reading University. Fourteen days after con- 
struction began, The Willow was launched, and 
Gibbings set off on his journey. Sweet Thames was 
well received, and was considered by August Der- 
leth to be in the tradition of W. H. Hudson, 
Thoreau, and Peattie. Gibbings’ next book, Com- 
ing Down the Wye (1943), was in similar vein 
Of it the critic of the New York Times Book Re- 
view observed: “Writing the story of a river, Mr. 
Gibbings has made it also the story of a man’s 
thoughts about life, about art, about the physical 
world and about other men.” Last in Gibbing’s 
river series is Lovely Is the Lee (1945), a Book- 
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of-the-Month selection in 1946. “And lovely is the 
book,”’ wrote one reviewer, while another felt that 
“Gibbings’ wood engravings are as precise and 
lovely as his prose is relaxed and good-humored 

Blue Angels and Whales (1946), Gibbings’ last 
book, originally intended as explanatory notes for 
a series of drawings made under water, grew into a 
more ambitious project as the author found many 
of the incidents which occurred during his travels 
“worth recording.” The illustrations are from 
sketches made by Gibbings at Bermuda and _ the 
marine research station at Ghardaga, in the Red Sea 
district. Descending to the ocean floor in a diving 
helmet, the artist worked with soft pencil on sheets 
of xylonite. “It was like being in some great cath« 
dral lit by pale green glass,” he writes, “hundreds 
of fish crowded around me. . . blue angels and 
yellow grunts, sergeant-majors, trigger fish and 
porgies, four-eyes and demoiselles. The angels 
came and looked through the window of the 
helmet. . . I often had to wave my arms to drive 
away these insistent inquirers.” 

The author, who has illustrated more than fifty 
books, is a founder-member of the Society of 
Wood-Engravers, with whom he has exhibited an- 
nually for twenty-five years. He is also a Fellow 
of the Royal Society of Literature, and an Associate 
of the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers. His wood 
engravings are in the British Museum and the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, London, and in 
other public collections. 

Gibbings has blue eyes and fair hair turning gray, 
stands six feet, and weighs two hundred and fifty 
pounds. He has been married twice: to Mary 
Pennefather, by whom he had three sons and one 
daughter; and to Elisabeth Empson, by whom he 
had two daughters. He owns to no favorite book, 
but gives a favorite recreation—travel. In addition 
to the South Seas, he has been many times to 
France, and to Germany, Italy, Egypt, North Africa, 
and the West Indies. And since he travels most 
of the time, he has no fixed home, he says. At the 
present writing Gibbings is in Polynesia. 

FRANCES J. WALLACE 
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| Saint Margaret of Cortona 


By FRANCOIS MAURIAC 


This, the latest novel from the pen of the distinguished French author, deals 
with the mysterious fate of that great sinner and Saint of medieval Italy. She 
was reckless in her sin, and then glorious in her devotion. The reader can 
experience in this unusual book, the miracle of Margaret's conversion, as por- 
trayed by a searching historian and truly inspired novelist. 


Publication: Spring, 1948 $3.00 
| Exchange Of Letters Between Jacques Maritain and Jean Cocteau 
This exchange of letters between one of the most distinguished philosophers of our time and the 
q well-known poet deals not only with the nature and meaning of poetry, but also with the socio- 


logical and political significance of art itself. Those who are not indifferent to the mysterious 
and deep relations that art entertains with religion in man’s life, will find a certain cha te in 
these letters. Publication: Spring, 1948 75 





The Psychology of Imagination 


By JEAN-PAUL SARTRE 


The first major work in psychology by the distinguished French existentialist 
to appear in the United States. It deals with that sphere of human knowledge 
where psychology and logic meet. It describes the functions of human conscious- 
ness and its creation of unrealities. Publication: Spring, 1948 $4.50 











A Treasury Of AMERICAN SUPERSTITIONS 
By Claudia de Lys, Ph.D. 


A survey of current beliefs, practices, sayings, customs and superstitions in every day use. 
Authorities in various fields, of many nationalities, have been drawn upon extensively. 


Publication: Spring, 1948 $5.00 
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Idwal Jones 


} is a long way from North Wales to Laguna 
Beach, California, but that is the road taken by 
Idwal Jones, novelist, short story writer, and essay- 
ist. In between he has been prospector, mechanical 
engineer, reporter, drama critic, book reviewer, au- 
thority on food, wines, and cooking, and a few 
other things. He has lived in Pennsylvania, upper 
New York, San Salvador, Mexico, Provence, Paris, 
Rome, New York City, and San Francisco. It is no 
wonder that his literary output has such a varied 
background. 

Idwal Jones (his first name is pronounced ‘“EED- 
wal’) grew up on Lake Geirionydd, in Wales, in 
the Arthurian country, near the fabled Merlin’s 
cave. His father, William Williams-Jones, was an 
engineer and geologist, and in 1902, when his son 
was twelve years old, he took his family to the 
slate-quarrying region of Pennsylvania. His mother, 
who was Mary Catherine Hughes, was also Welsh. 
The boy was not sent to school, since he was not 
strong, but was educated at home by tutors. Later 
he studied mechanical engineering. 

In 1918 he became interested in a gold mine in 
the Mother Lode of California (the Bret Harte 
country), but for three years before that he had 
been writing “small pieces” for the local papers. 
His first professional writing job was as drama 
critic for the San Francisco Daily News, prepara- 
tion for which had been acquired by working with 
a little theater group, for which he also built 
scenery. From the News he went to the Examiner, 
where he also did features and some editorials. 
(His only child, his daughter Dilys, now occupies 
his old desk at the latter.) 

Jones married Olive Vere Wolf of San Francisco 
in 1923. She had taught in private schools there 
and in Honolulu, and now acts as her husband's 
secretary. In 1926 he published his first novel, The 
Splendid Shilling, a picaresque tale which, like its 
author, roamed from Wales to California (in the 
gold-rush days). He had been “discovered” as a 
short story writer by H. L. Mencken, then editor 
of the American Mercury, and his stories, including 
“China Boy,” ‘“Miss Mori,” and “A Party at Mr. M. 
Nagoya’s,” have been anthologized many times. 
They were brought out in 1936 as China Boy and 
Other Tales. 

After publication of The Splendid Shilling, the 
Joneses went to San Salvador, and from there to 
Rome. They lived next in a villa in Provence, 
where Mr. Jones wrote some Gipsy stories and 
finished his second novel, Steel Chips (1929). 
This is laid in an engineering works, and its theme 
is the impress of the machine on the malleable 
human spirit. The late James Oppenheim, in ‘“The 
Plight of the Poet in the Machine Age,” said that 
the background of this novel was “as good as that 
of Faust.” 

In 1929 Mr. Jones served for a year as a news- 
paper correspondent in Paris, then went to New 
York as literary editor and editorial writer on the 
New York American; at the same time he served 
as book critic of Life magazine, in its earlier in- 
carnation. In 1934 he returned to San Francisco 
and wrote on European politics for the Chronicle. 
He also got out the first of what became the paper's 
annual wine edition. In 1935 he and his wife 
moved to Southern California. After a little writ- 
ing for the films, he moved—permanently, he 
thinks—to Laguna Beach, where in a house over- 
looking the Pacific he returned to full-time author- 
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ship. There he lives very quietly, entertaining 
little, and seldom leaving home except to go to 
Mazatlan, Mexico, in the winter, for the fishing 
there. He deprecates the legend that he has a pre- 
dominating interest in ‘gastronomy and the cuis- 
ine,” but actually he is a cook of cordon bleu rank, 
with special knowledge of medieval French and 
Italian cookery and the ritual dishes of the Orient 
His High Bonnet (1945), called by critics “‘an 
epicure’s odyssey,” was awarded the Silver Medal 
of the Commonwealth Club of California in 1946 

From 1936 Mr. Jones has kept on producing 
books at intervals. In that year, he published 
W histlers’ Van, his only juvenile, a tale of Welsh 
Gipsies, which was a Junior Literary Guild selec- 
tion. In 1941 came Black Bayou, a story of the 
Louisiana swamps, which displayed another facet 
of its author’s mind—his strong mystical bent. T« 
Vineyard appeared the next year. Following this, 
Jones set to work on his longest book to date, 
Vermilion (1947). Laid in a California mercury 
mine, the book displays very obviously the author's 
real and deep “feeling for rock.” The novel, how- 
ever, met with a varied reception. Leo Kennedy, 
in the Chicago Sun, called it “beautifully organ- 
ized,” whereas Orville Prescott, in the New York 
Times, thought it ‘plodding, ponderous, unimagi- 
native, and generally tedious.” But Gorham Mun 
son felt that in this book Idwal Jones had “‘trans- 
formed himself from a writer of delightful minor 
works into an eloquent major novelist.’’ 

In the spring of 1948 will appear ‘‘Vines in the 
Sun: California through a Wine-Glass,’’ an anec- 
dotal history of California. 

Of medium height and weight, with brown hair 
and blue eyes, Idwal Jones looks more like an engi- 
neer of a mining man than a literary figure. But 
this appearance conceals a versatile and eager mind, 
whose interests run from mystical theology to 
works on early navigation, from Sainte-Beuve, 
Michelet, and George Saintsbury to Conrad, Scott, 
and Burns. The author likes to read, garden, fish, 
and “prowl through old towns in Mexico.’ He is 
a Republican and an Episcopalian. 

MIRIAM ALLEN DEFORD 
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) Prentice-Hall Offers Variety 
for Your Shelves— 
THE CONQUEST OF THE WEST 


By WALTER F. MCCALEB 


¢ All the titanic events that swept our borders to the Pacific are told 
as one single, exciting epic—from the Louisiana Purchase to the Alamo, 
from Davy Crockett to Sam Houston and John Fremont—the greatest 
territorial expansion in the history of the world. 


LET'S TALK ABOUT CHILDREN 


By ELIZABETH BRADFORD 


¢ Here are wonderful pointers on behavior, health and happiness, 
designed specifically for the busy young mother’s free-time reading. 
It’s a brand-new, chatty book of the highlights and sidelights on baby 
care and child training. 


QUALITY CONTROL METHODS 


By CLIFFORD W. KENNEDY 


e A down-to-earth, practical discussion of Quality Control and sta- 
tistical techniques. Beginners and experts alike will find it a useful, 
comprehensive presentation of Acceptance Sampling, Batch Control, 
Standard Deviations, Average and Range, and Administration of 
Quality Control. 


PSYCHOLOGY APPLIED TO 
LIFE AND WORK 


By HARRY W. HEPNER 


e In a friendly, man-to-man style, this self-teaching text makes 
psychology a science which can be used in everyday life—personality 
adjustment, vocational guidance, management, and all other practical 
applications. Ample illustrations, tables and charts. 


SYSTEMATIC MOTION AND 
TIME STUDY 


By MARVIN E. MUNDEL 


e A scientific text, providing the latest methods for analyzing all 
types of productive activities involving human behavior. Process 
Analysis, Operation Analysis, Man and Machine Analysis, Multi-Man 
Analysis, Micromotion Analysis, Stop-Watch Time Study are all care- 
fully explained. Concrete examples and many illustrations. 
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Send for your examination copies today! 
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Some of the 59 Au- 
thorities quoted at 
length or in excerpts 
are: 


Sir Norman Angell 
Noble Peace rize 
Winner 

Warren R. Austin 
on U.S. Delegate 


Emile Benoit-Smullyan 
Bureau of Labor 
Statistics 

Ernest Bevin 
British Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs 

Isaiah Bowman 
Pres., Johns Hopkins 
Univ. 

Winston Churchill 
Former Prime Minister 

Benjamin Cohen 
Asst. Sec.-General U.N. 

Vera Micheles Dean 
Dir., Foreign Policy 
Assoc. 

Karl W. Deutsch 

. Professor, M.I.T. 

Louis Dolivet 
Free World 

Allen W. Dulles 
V.P, Council on For. 
Relations 

Ctyde Eagleton 

rof., N.Y. University 

Robert M. Hutchins 
Chancellor, Univ. of 
Chicago 

Trygvie Lie 
Secretary-General U.N. 

Frederic M. Miller 
Chief Justice, Supreme 
Ct. of lowa 

Walter Millis 
New York Herald- 
Tribune 

Scott Nearing 
Sociologist and Author 

Amos J. Peaslee 
Pres. Amer, Peace 
Society 

Hermann Rauschning 
Fled from Nazis in 1935 

Emery Reves 
Author, Anatomy of 
Peace 


Carlos P. Romulo 
ene Delegate to 


Franklin D. Roosevelt 


Martin A. Rudolph 
Harris Trust & Svgs. 
Bank 

Gaetano Salvemini 
Former Member Italian 
Parliament 

Frederick L. Schuman 
Prof., Williams College 

James T. Shotwell 
Dir., Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International 
Peace 

Edward R. Stettinius 
Former Sec. of State 

Raymond Gram Swing 
adio Commentator 


Sumner Welles 
Former Under-Secre- 
tary of State 
Francis O. Wilcox 
Library of Congress 
Quincy Wright 
Prof.. Univ. of Chicago 



















































































“The ideal of a world organization 
that would do away with wars and 
contribute to lasting security and peace 
has intrigued far-seeing thinkers and 
dreamers from antiquity,” writes Julia 
Johnsen in her preface to: 


UNITED NATIONS 


WORLD GOVERNMENT 


Reference Shelf 285p. $1.25 


What are the chances of Peace in 
our Time? 


Why can’t the world live in secur- 
ity within an international author- 
ity that makes war impossible? 


These are the types of questions raised in 
the book. The answers are not in agreement 
as it is a compilation of the opinions of lead- 
ing authorities on international problems. 


Self preservation dictates that these argu- 
ments be widely known and weighed. 
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New York 52, N. Y. 
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From coast to coast 





Charging books on the Gaylord Machine 
at Washington Memorial Library, 
Macon, Ga. 


Librarians are installing as 


and praising 





its service! 


@ The Gaylord Book Charging Machine is proving itself so indis- 
pensable to library service that the best evidence of its efficiency 
comes from librarians like yourself. You'll be interested in what 


they say. 
Fast, accurate, reduces snags . . . 


From Wisconsin—‘“It impresses the public 
that we are up-to-date and efficient. Whenever 
I have to resort to hand charging due to a power 
shortage or work at a branch, the contrast is so 
great that I am again impressed with how quick, 
simple and accurate the machine charging is. 

“‘We have cut down our errors . . . greatly 
reduced snags . . . and use student help for 
charging...” 


Builds better public relations . . . 


From Washington—‘“We had found that the 
hand-charging system formerly used in this li- 
brary, besides being slow and awkward, produced 
a sufficient number of errors to injure the 
library’s relations with the public. 

“The speed and accuracy with which the 
machines (5) function have pleased staff and 
public alike . . . and we are more than delighted 
with the over-all improvement in library service.” 


No. 3 in Series 


The Gaylord is best... 


From New York—‘We are entirely satisfied 
with the Gaylord Charging Machine. It is worth 
its (rental) cost in good will gained through elimi- 
nation of arguments and misunderstandings at 
the desk. 


“| . . we are convinced that the Gaylord 
Machine is the best to meet our requirements.” 


Easily installed at low rental cost 
Does not change your system of charging 


The Gaylord Book Charging Machine changes 
only your method of charging and not your system. 
The rental fee for one machine in any size library 
is only $50.0@ a year. 


FREE—Upon request, we'll 
be glad to send you further 
information about the Gay- 
lord Book Charging Ma- 
chine. You will also receive 
a list of all libraries now 
using the machine. WRITE 
TODAY. 





on Book Charging 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


INC. 
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= Happy New Yoar—— 
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We wish to take this opportunity to thank our many customers 
for their patronage during the past year and to assure them 
that they will receive the same careful service in 1948. 


A GOOD RESOLUTION—LET’S GO “HUNTTING” 


Library Specialists 
OF ANY PUBLISHER — 


The H. R. Huntting Company 
ANY BOOK — 


Springfield 5, Mass. 
IN ANY BINDING 

















Public Affairs Pamphlets 


Sex Education? Atom Bomb? 
World Trade? Wages and Prices? 
Race Relations? Is your town safe? 
When you grow older? 
Teen-agers? Immigration? 


Cancer Epilepsy Heart Ills 


64 up to date titles on important 
questions . . . simply stated .. . 
factual 





OVER 12 MILLION COPIES IN USE 





Order a complete set of the Public 
Affairs Pamphlets TODAY .. . 
for only $7.00 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, INC. 
22 East 38th Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 
MU 3.4331 
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A New Special Discount of a flat 20% from 
the prices listed in all our Bargain Catalogs 
and Circulars (del’y. ppd.) is now offered 
to all libraries. Did you get and check over 
36-page Bargain Catalog No, 355? Union 
Library Assn., 123 E. 24th St., N. Y. C. 10. 
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DEKADHESE 
IS SURE TO PLEASE 
FOR JOBS LIKE THESE: 


Mending torn or broken 
bindings 


Reinforcing periodicals for 
circulation 


Mounting bookplates, pictures, 
maps and charts 


Building three dimensional 
posters 


DEKADHESE is an absolutely clear colorless 
adhesive. Dries quickly forming a tough, 
waterproof flexible union. Cements leather, 
cloth, metal, glass, plastics, ceramics and 
wood. 


Now available in handy tubes at 
25 cents each or $3.00 a dozen. 
4 oz. bottles $10.00 dozen. 


DEKADHESE SALES COMPANY 


184 Commercial Street Maiden, Massachusetts 














KEEPING UP ON DOGS=———, 


DOG WORLD, the illustrative monthly magazine on your 
magazine rack will prove a popular reference publica- 
tien. M of r readers are interested in pedigreed 
dogs and ‘orld will answer many old questions. 


Subscription rates: $3 one year, $5 for two years, 
$10 for five years. 


UDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Jedy Bidg.. 3323 Michigan Avenue Chicage (6.qum. 
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A Message to Librarians 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY acts as the American Agent for Mac- 
millan & Company, Ltd., London, Cambridge University Press, Allen & Unwin, 
A. & C. Black, $.P.C.K., and Basil Blackwell & Mott, Ltd. It maintains two 
departments, the Cambridge University Press Department and the Importa- 


tions Department, for the purpose of distributing in the United States the 
books published by these English Houses. 


Orders for publications of the above-mentioned firms may be sent to any 
of the branch offices of The Macmillan Company. Requests for information 
regarding these books should be addressed either to the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press Department or the Importations Department at the New York 
office of The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York, 11. 


Here are a few books imported from England which will be published here 


during January and February: 


A. L. Rowse: THE END OF AN EPOCH probably $4.50 

Sir William Beveridge: INDIA CALLED THEM . probably $4.50 

Lionel Robbins: THE ECONOMIC PROBLEM IN PEACE AND WAR 
probably $1.25 

S. Radhakrishnan: THE BHAGAVADGITA probably $3.00 

Martin Buber: BETWEEN MAN AND MAN _ probably $3.50 

W. H. Murray: MOUNTAINEERING IN SCOTLAND probably $4.50 

Michael Rothenstein: LOOKING AT PAINTINGS probably $2.50 

BRITAIN AND WORLD TRADE (A Report prepared by PEP) probably 
$5.00 

Peter Calvocorressi: NUREMBERG probably $2.75 

Geoffrey Barraclough: THE ORIGINS OF MODERN GERMANY probably 
$6.00 

Sir John Squire: SELECTED POEMS OF TENNYSON probably $2.00 

A HISTORY OF THE TIMES, Volume III probably $6.50 

Scott Russell: MOUNTAIN PROSPECT probably $5.00 

M. P. Willcocks: A TRUE-BORN ENGLISHMAN (The Life of Henry 
Fielding ) probably $4.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK AT! ANTA BOSTON CHICAGO DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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WE BUY 
AND SELL 





Americana 


Anthropology, Folklore, Magic, 
Occult 


Art, Architecture, Archeology 
Bibliography and Typography 


Classical, Oriental, and European 
Literature and History 


Comparative Religion and History 
of Religions 


Economics and Political Science 
English and American Literature 


Histories of the Sciences, Trades, 
Industries and Transportation 


Library Sets and Reference Works 
Music, Theatre, the Dance 
Natural History 
Old Books With Colored Plates 


Periodicals and Transactions of 
Learned Societies 


Philosophy and Psycho-Analysis 


Travels and Voyages 


Send for Free Catalog of Old 
Books and Monthly Art News 
Letter 





OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED 
WANT LISTS SOLICITED 
LIBRARY DUPLICATES PURCHASED 











Dauber & Pine Bookshops, Inc, 
66 Fifth Avenue New York 11, W. Y. 
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What 
Our 
Readers 
Think 


The correspondence columns of the 





{Eprror’s Norte: 
Wilson Library Bulletin ate open to all our readers for 


debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible for 
opinions expressed in these columns. ]} 


What Do You Think? 


To the Editor: 


There are two matters that I should like to see 
discussed in the Wilson Library Bulletin. The first 
is smoking in libraries, and I mean by the public. 
It has never been allowed in this building until 
this week, when with the permission of the board 
we have placed ashtrays on the tables at one end 
of the science and technology department (used 
mostly by men) and cards reading “Smoking Per- 
mitted Here.” Before a single cigarette could be 
lit, an irate old: gentleman came bristling into my 
office to protest, to say that it was a desecration 
of the library and that no doubt I would also 
advocate smoking in church? Another, I hear, 
stamped out, muttering something about the pass 
we had come to. Mostly, of course, the response 
is cordial and the newspapers have played it up as 
real news. 


Now I’m wondering how many other public 
libraries permit smoking anywhere in the building 
A reporter asked me this question but I could not 
answer. I could only refer to the frequency of 
browsing rooms in college and university libraries, 
where ashtrays are in evidence. ‘Can you smoke 
in the Library of Congress?” he wanted to know 

The other thing on my mind is the library's 
retention of the fines it collects. Here the fines 
must be turned over to the city and they vanish 
into “general funds,” to be seen no more. We 
are about to make a plea—by no means our first- 
that the library be permitted to keep this money, 
which would greatly ease our budget. Some will 
say that it is only a matter of bookkeeping and 
that the fines do come back, as part of the annual 
appropriation. I'm not convinced of this but, any- 
way, our budget sis year needs a transfusion badly, 
and this seems the simplest way to get it. Our 
argument would be bolstered if we could point to 
other cities where fines are regarded as a legitimate 
part of the library’s income. 

I will be glad to hear from librarians on both 
these subjects. 


Emity M. DANTON, Director 
Birmingham, Alabama, Public Library 


Philippine Magazines Needed 


To the Editor: 


We have been advised by R. C. M. Flynt, assis- 
tant director of the Division of Central Services, 
United States Office of Education, to write you 
regarding our effort to buy copies of the Philippine 
Magazine and Philippine Journal of Education. 
Because of the war there is not a remaining set of 
these in the Philippines. It is possible that some 
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of the libraries which have sets of these Philippine 
magazines may wish to sell their copies to us. We 
need these badly, and there is no way to get them 
here, 

We should be grateful to you for bringing this 
matter to the attention of your readers. We will 
buy all the sets that may be available. It is hoped 
we could get at least one set each. 

PEDRO T. OrRATA, Technical Assistant in 
Charge of Education 
Republic of the Philippines 
National Commission on Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Matters 
Manila, Philippines 


Library on Rubber 


To the Editor: 


The Division of Rubber Chemistry of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society will sponsor the development 
of a comprehensive central library on rubber tech- 
nology which will be a part of the Bierce Library 
at the University of Akron. 

The first step in this development will be the 
establishment of a specialized union list of serials 
to be available through the Bierce Library. This 
list will cover all those journals of special interest 
to investigators in the fields of rubber, resins, and 
plastics. The journals will be available through 
the University of Akron on interlibrary loans. The 
initial union list has been made possible by the 
cooperation of the Firestone Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany, the General Tire and Rubber Company, the 
B. F. Goodrich Company, the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company, the United States Rubber Com- 
pany, and the University of Akron. It will be avail- 
able in February 1948. Copies may be obtained 
upon request. 

It is hoped that other libraries having sections 
devoted to the rubber and plastics field will co- 
operate so that the list of available journals can 
be as complete as possible. Libraries which are in- 
terested in participating are invited to write either 
to the librarian at the University of Akron, Akron, 
Ohio, or to the chairman of the Committee for a 
Library of the Division of Rubber Chemistry, 
B. S. Garvey, Jr., c/o Sharples Chemicals Inc., 123 
South Broad Street, Philadelphia 9, Pennsylvania. 

Where journals are missing the Division of 
Rubber Chemistry will help fill in the gaps. This 
help will take two forms. Through the facilities 
of the American Chemical Society it will help to 
locate the missing journals for purchase. In some 
cases the journals will then be bought by a 
cooperating library to complete its own set. In 
other cases the journals will be bought by the Divi- 
sion of Rubber Chemistry and deposited in the 
Bierce Library. 

LEorA E. STRAKA, Technical Librarian 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company 
Akron, Ohio 


Book Center Closing 


The American Book Center for War Devastated 
Libraries announces the closing of its present pro- 
gram of aid to libraries abroad. Since continua- 
tion of this project is not assured, donations can no 
longer be accepted. Announcement will be made 
later if the ABC is to be continued. 

(Continued on page 366) 
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AMERICAN STUDIES 


] 


Ameriea is 


West 


An Anthology of Middlewest- 
ern Life and Literature by 
John T. Flanagan which brings 
to the reader the full flavor of 
the vital, lusty spirit of the 
Middle West, the heartland of 


America. 


“John T. Flanagan’s anthology 
gives Midwestern readers their 
first opportunity to know and 
enjoy the whole range of their 
regional literary heritage, past 
as well as present.” John T. 
Frederick, Chicago Sun. $3.75 


Freedom’s 
Ferment 


by ALICE FELT TYLER 


An interpretive study of the 
phases of American social his- 
tory to 1860, Freepom’s Fer- 
MENT tells the stories of the re- 
form movements and religious 
experiments of the young 
American republic. 


“This well-written book is a 
completely fascinating study of 
the men and movements that 
have contributed a great deal to 
making the United States what 
it is today.” Stewart Holbrook, 
Chicago Daily News. $6.50 








The UNIVERSITY of 
MINNESOTA PRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 
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“The Audel Guidesin 


question and answer 


form fill a real need in 


the mechanical trades 
... the men like them.” 


—Wilson Library Bulletin 





Audels MECHANICS Guides 


Audels ELECTRIC MOTOR GUIDE .......... $4 
Audels OIL BURNER GUIDE ............... 1 
Audels REFRIGERATION & Air Conditioning 

Guide 
Audels POWER PLANT ENGINEERS GUIDE .. 4 
Audels PUMPS, HYDRAULICS & 


AIR COMPRESSORS 2.0.0... 02 ccccceess 4 
Audels WELDERS GUIDE ................. ! 
Audels BLUE PRINT READING ............ 2 


Audels SHEET METAL WORKERS Handy Book | 
Audels SHEET METAL PATTERN LAYOUTS .. 4 
Audels AIRCRAFT WORKER 
Audels MATHEMATICS and CALCULATIONS 2 
Audels MACHINISTS & TOOLMAKERS Handy 


TEM OEESGL on caeveshedece ancavecds + 
Audeis MECHANICAL Dictionary .......... 4 
Audeis AUTOMOBILE GUIDE ............. 4 
Audels DIESEL ENGINE MANUAL ......... 2 
Audels MARINE ENGINEERS Handy Book ... 4 


Audels SHIPFITTERS Handy Book 
Gueths MECHANICAL DRAWING COURSE | 
Rogers DRAWING and DESIGN 
Audels MILLWRIGHTS and Mechanics Guide 4 
Audels CARPENTERS and Builders Guides 


9 gthvostyp-tiea ee 4 
Audels PLUMBERS and Steamfitters Guides 
I Wee ee re en ek 6 


Audels MASONS and Builders Guides (4 vols.) 6 


Master PAINTER and DECORATOR ........ 2 
Audels GARDENERS & GROWERS GUIDES 
oe RRO nS a 6 


Audels ENGINEERS & FIREMANS Examinations |! 
Audels ENGINEERS and Mechanics Guides 


Nos. |, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 complete ... 12 
Audels Answers on Practical ENGINEERING | 
Audels ELECTRICIANS EXAMINATIONS .... | 


Audels WIRING DIAGRAMS 


Audels ELECTRICAL POWER CALCULATIONS 2 


Audels ELECTRONIC DEVICES ............. 2 
Audels ELECTRIC Dictionary ............... 2 
Audels RADIOMANS GUIDE ................ 4 


Audels NEW ELECTRIC LIBRARY at $1.50 a 
Volume. Vols. |, Il, Ill, IV, V, Vi, Vil, VUll, 
IX, X, Xl, Xib 


THEO. AUDEL & CO. 


Publishers 
49 WEST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK i0, N. Y. 
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Simplified Spelling 
To the Editor: 


Enclosed is a reference in the Art Gallery Bulle- 
tin to a new system of ‘Cataloging’ which might 
interest some of your readers. If Mr. Dewey were 
alive he would be interested in the simplified spell- 
ing. 

‘: E. S. ROBINSON, Librarian 

Vancouver, British Columbia 
Public Library 


GALLERY LIBRARY 


Some time ago the Women’s Auxiliary under- 
took to take charge of the Gallery Library and a 
special Committee was set up to attend to the 
matter. These ladies have worked exceedingly 
hard on the task of cataloging the books, which 
has now been accomplished on the ‘““Duodecimal 
System.” This will permit the grouping of sub- 
sequent acquisitions on a definite plan. 


Scholarships and Assistantships 


Several scholarships and assistantships will be 
available for graduate students in Library Science 
at the University of Illinois for the academic year 
1948-1949. Candidates must hold a _ bachelor’s 
degree from an accredited college and a degree or 
certificate for the first year of professional study 
in librarianship from an accredited library school. 
Applications should be addressed to R. B. Downs, 
Director, University of Illinois Library School, 
Urbana, Illinois. 

The Katharine L. Sharp Scholarship, maintained 
from the income of an endowment fund established 
by the Library School Alumni Association, provides 
a stipend of $300 for the year and exemption from 
tuition fees. Application for this scholarship should 
be filed no later than April 1, 1948. Announce- 
ment of the award will be made on May 1. 

Graduate College Scholarships. The Board of 
Trustees has established a number of scholarships 
which are open to candidates for the M.S. degree 
who are not over thirty years of age when the 
appointment is to be made. Graduate students in 
the Library School may apply for these scholarships 
which carry stipends of $500 and exemption from 
payments of the usual tuition fees. Applications 
for these scholarships must be on file before Febru- 
ary 15, 1948. 

Assistantships in various departments of the 
University Library and in some departmental li- 
braries will also be available to graduate students. 
These provide opportunities for experience in fields 
of university librarianship as well as in special 
library fields. The stipend for a half-time assistant- 
ship will be $1,200 for eleven months and requires 
20 hours weekly service. A few three-fourths time 
assistantships may be available; they carry a stipend 
of $1,800 and require 30 hours weekly service. 
Assistantships provide exemption from tuition fees. 
The length of time required by a student carrying 
a part-time position to complete the requirements 
for the M.S. degree varies with the individual, but 
it usually does not exceed two years. 


Applications for scholarships should be filed as 
soon as possible but applications for assistantships 
will be accepted until July 1, 1948. 
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Book Projector Gift 
To the Editor: 


The Wellington Soroptomist Club presented to 
St. Luke’s Hospital a ceiling projector with two 
large flat buttons which are pressed to move the 
pages forward or backward. The patient who 
cannot control his finger movements can press the 
panel with his toes, elbow, or chin. 

The late Jennie Flexner, readers’ adviser of the 
New York Public Library, selected the basic list 
to be filmed. The Soroptomist Club has donated 
My Friend Flicka, Williamsburg, Old and New, A 
Treasury of Horse Stories, Washington Tapestry, 
Green Dolphin Street, 50 Best American Short 
Stories, Little Toot, Hercules, the Fire Engine, Fun 
in Bed, and Tall Stories. 

RuTH M. Hepier, Librarian 
Wellington, Kansas, High School 


For Sale 
To the Editor: 


We wish to dispose of the following bound 
volumes to the highest bidder: 


Fe SP iar. 1905-1912 
ns Pee 1895-1914 
Cosmopolitan ........045. 1891-1911 
Perr ee er ee 1899-1904 
Scribners ..... 1872-1881, i888-1892 
Current History .......... 1921-1934 
| re. 1901-1913 
Garden Magazine ........ 1909-1915 
North American Review ... 1888-1911 
Century Illustrated ....... 1881-1915 
Atlantic Monthly ........ 1857-1939 
NS ee eee ee 1853-1909 


BoNITA V. RINGER, Librarian 
Kinsman, Ohio, Free Public Library 


Positions Open 


The Los Angeles City Civil Service Commission 
has waived the residence rule, and will accept ap- 
plications until further notice for librarian and 
children’s librarian. The examination consists of 
the evaluation of the application, there is no written 
or oral examination. There are many positions to 
be filled at present with many more anticipated. 
The salary range is $211 to $259 per month. Can- 
didates must have completed an accredited library 
school course by February 1948. Applications must 
be filed with the Los Angeles City Civil Service 
Commission, Room 11, City Hall, Los Angeles 12, 
California. 
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A Book That Will Be Used 
for Years to Come 


SEXUAL BEHAVIOR 


IN THE 


HUMAN MALE 


By 
KINSEY, POMEROY, 
and MARTIN 


Based on surveys made by members of 
the Staff of Indiana University, and sup- 
ported by the National Research Council 
with Rockefeller Foundation funds, this 
new book has already been recognized 
by leaders in the world of science as the 
most significant contribution in its field 
in 50 years. It is destined to become one 
of the most frequently consulted works 
ever published on the subject of sex. 


Educated laymen, clergymen and _ stu- 
dents of religion, students and workers 
in the fields of medicine, psychology, 
sociology, anthropology, marriage coun- 
selling, child development and many 
others will need this book and will de- 
pend on their favorite libraries to have 
copies available. 


Price, $6.50 
JUST PUBLISHED 


By Atrrep C, Kinsey, Professor of Zoology; War- 
DELL B. Pomeroy, Research Associate; and Crype E. 
Martin, Research Associate, Indiana University. 804 
pages, 6” x 9”, with 173 Charts and 159 Tables. 


W. B. Saunders Company 
West Washington Sq. Phila. 5 
= 4e@ 8 
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AR (; O S \ MODERN binding methods 


plus a new binding location 


BOOK STORES provide efficient service. 


We offer in Catalogues and Lists the 
out-of-print and scarce Books you re- , 
quire, exactly described and fully an- 
notated. Catalogue No. 276 now in 
Press. Lists by Subjects issued almost 


weekly. 20% Discount now in effect. TRADITIONAL standard of 
Catalogues include Americana, Books quality provides a craftsman- 
for College Libraries based on the ‘ 

Shaw List, Literature, Art, Drama & ship in binding that is based 
Stage, early Medical, Collectors’ . 

Items, First Editions, America in on 44 years of experience. 


Maps, Miscellaneous—the full circle 
of human knowledge and taste. 


Our business with Libraries is in- e 
creasing month by month. Largely 
because of this we are the fastest 
growing Bookstore in New York City. 


WAGENVOORD & CO. 
ARGOSY BOOK STORES 300-310 N. Grand Ave., Lansing, Mich. 


114 EAST 59tH STREET Library Bookbinders and Booksellers 
New York 22, N.Y. 























2587 Titles are Listed in 


DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 


Accepted by American Universities 1946-1947 


Important independent researches to extend and record human know/l- 
edge are continuously being conducted in our larger universities. The 
findings are published on printed pages, typewritten or multigraphed 
pages, or on microfilms. 


Doctoral Dissertations is the only key that locates and tells how to 
obtain this important material that embraces the whole field of man’s 
endeavor. The list is in seven major subject divisions and has both a 


subject and author index. $2.50 

No. 2. 1934-35. xiii, 102p. pa. $1. No. 8. 1940-1941. xv, 142p. cloth. $2.50. 
No. 3. 1935-36. xiv, 102p. pa. $2. io. 9 .1942 2 

No. 4. 1936.37. xiv. 105p. pa. $2. Ne. . 1941-1942. xv, 128p. cloth. $2.50. 

The four in one bound volume $5 No. 10. 1942-1943. 110p. cloth. $2.50. 

out of rin as Senet OF cakes the No. 11, 1943-1944. 88p. cloth. $2.50. 

Tea No. 12. 1944-1945. 68p. cloth. $1.50. 
No. 5. 1937-38. xvii, 109p. pa. $2. ™ » om. 5 

No. 6. 1938-39. xiii, 113p. pa. $2. No. 13. 1945-1946. 7l1p. cloth. $1.50. 

No. 7. 1939-40. xvi, 126p. pa. $2. No. 14. 1946-1947. 100p. cloth. $2.50. 





The three in one bound volume $5.50 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY * 950 University Ave., N. Y. 52 
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CURRENT HISTORY 


HAS THREE REFERENCE SERVICES 
in One Magazine 


While we read history, we make history! 
It is such a swift process in our time that 
many intelligent Americans find it very 
dificult to keep up with current affairs. 
They can read the newspapers for daily 
reports, but when it comes to study and 
understanding the meaning of events, they 
need authoritative background information. 
Current History gives a wealth of such in- 
formation. 

Your library with current issues of Cur- 
rent History has information showing the 
full picture, the facts, on the post-war peace 
treaties of 1946 and 1947, on international 
trade agreements, the United Nations, the 
trouble spots of the world: Turkey, Pales- 
tine, India, The Netherland Indies, and the 
satellite nations. In addition, with the back 
files of Current History your library has the 
account of post-World War I history as it 
was made. This invaluable information for 
students reveals the growth of the Fascist 
movement, the seeds of present conflict in 
Palestine, turmoil in the Balkan states, the 
League of Nations at work, as well as ac- 
counts and documents on the drafting and 
working out of the treaties of Versailles, of 
Sévres and Lausanne. 


Current History is comprehensive and au- 
thoritative. It provides facts at your finger- 
tips. Current History is long term value at 
low cost for your library. 





$4.00 
One Year 


DOCUMENTS—The document section brings the reader 
the texts of vital treaties, speeches and agreements, so 
valuable to the researcher and so inferesting to the 
student of world affairs. Every library with complete 
volumes of Current History has the full text of the 
Treaty of Versailles as well as the published agreements 
of this war: Teheran, Cairo, Yalta, Moscow, Potsdam, 
and the full texts of the ratified treaties. 


CHRONOLOGY—The 20-page Chronology is a brief, 
accurate account of events in all countries of the world, 
designed to give the researcher a key to easily forgotten 
facts and dates, and to give the reader a significant 
over-all picture of the pattern of world events. In ad- 
dition the Chronology provides a key index to back files 
of newspapers and magazines otherwise difficult to use. 


ARTICLES—Famous historians, economists, and political 
scientists bring to the reader the benefits of their- spe- 
cialized research. Current affairs are discussed each 
month in authoritative and factual analyses by college 
professors, perhaps the most dispassionate critics of our 
era. 


Recent contributors and Contributing Editors include: 
Alzada Comstock 
Sidney B. Fay 
Michael Fliorinsky 
Seymour Harris 
Felix Hirsch 
Frederick Schuman 


Richard W. Van Alstyne 
University of Southern California 


Amherst College 


Mount Holyoke College 
Harvard University 
Columbia University 
Harvard University 
Bard College 

Williams College 


Colston E. Warne 


Indexed in The Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 


$7.00 
Two Years 


Events Publishing Co., Inc. 110 Walnut Street., Phila. 6, Pa. 
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THE ORIGINAL AND LEADING 
INSURANCE REFERENCE BOOK 


57th annual edition 
Cyclopedia of Insurance 
in the United States 


1947-48 editfon—over 1100 pages (no 
advertising) $4.75. Subscribed for by 
many public and university libraries. 


In its July 1947 issue, the Subscription 


Books Bulletin of the American Library 
Association which goes to over 10,400 
subscribers contains a review which con- 
cludes with the following: 
“The Cyclopedia of Insurance in the 
United States is recommended as a 
source for up-to-date and accurate 
data regarding insurance companies 
and insurance personnel.” 


Definitions of insurance forms of cover- 
age, financial and historical data on insur- 
ance companies, all kinds, organizations, 
Supreme Court Decisions bearing on 
regulation of insurance business. Mass 
of miscellaneous information. 


Publishers 


The Index Publishing Co. 


123 William Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


























“SABIN” 


GREATEST REFERENCE WORK ON 
AMERICAN HIsToRY 


The product of many decades of 
research by three of America’s 
foremost bibliographers, “Sabin” 
belongs on the shelves of every 
substantial American library— 
A Dictionary of Books Re- 
lating to America, by Joseph 
Sabin, Wilberforce Eames, and 
R. W. G. Vail. The complete 
set in 29 volumes, bound in black 
library buckram, New York, 
1862-1936. 


$649. net 
GoopsPEEpD’s Book SHop 


18 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 











A Special 
Offer to You 
from 


TECHNICAL 
BOOK REVIEW 
INDEX 


You may now order a one-year 
subscription to TecHNICAL Book 
Review INpDEX at the special in- 
troductory rate of $5.50 (a saving 
of $2.00) to libraries not at pres- 
ent subscribing. This offer is good 
only until March 31, 1948. 


Librarians know that the best 
existing evaluation of new scien- 
tific and technical books is to be 
found in reviews. Searching 
through hundreds of journals is 
tedious and costly. TECHNICAL 
Book Review INDEX searches 
through some 800 scientific peri- 
odicals regularly at a cost of ap- 
proximately 34¢ per review. 


Appears monthly, except July and 
August. Author index at the end 
of the year. Compiled and edited 
in the Technology Department of 
the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh. 


Start with the January 1948 issue 
by sending a check or money 
order today for $5.50 (add 50c 
postage outside U.S.) to 


Special Libraries Association 


31 East Tenth Street 
New York 3, New York 
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NEW 
Handbooks 


—similar to those issued by 
The Ronald Press Company 
in other major business and 
professional fields 
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MARKETING HANDBOOK 
Edited by PAUL H. NYSTROM. 69 Contributing and Consulting Editors 


HIS new Marketing Handbook makes 

readily available, in organized form, 

comprehensive factual information for 
the effective handling of all the activities 
in marketing operations, including selling, 
advertising, promotion, research and man- 
agement. 

It presents not only accepted principles, 
but also the most modern techniques and 
working methods. Drawing its material 
from a great variety of sources and illus- 


FINANCIAL 
Edited by JULES |. BOGEN. 


A THIRD, completely revised edition of 
this standard Handbook. For everyone 
interested in finance, it provides, con- 
veniently and in sufficient detail, service- 
able information on questions which arise 
continually in business, professional prac- 
tice and private affairs. 


trated with examples from successful 
practice, it is unsurpassed in its compact 
offering of important essentials which the 
user needs. 


In marketing today, when it is neces- 
sary to take every advantage of both sci- 
entific method and practical selling skill, 
the Marketing Handbook is a reference 
work which no marketing man will want 


to be without. Flexible binding, $7.50 


HANDBOOK 


70 Contributing and Consulting Editors 


The Financial Handbook includes cap- 
ital financing, investment, speculation 
banking, financial agencies, services, tech- 
niques of operation. It makes available 
principles, practices, statistics, laws, and 
other information otherwise not practi- 


cally accessible. Flexible binding, $7.50 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT—A Handbook 


Edited by COLEMAN L. MAZE. More 


PREPARED under the auspices of the 
National Office Management Association. 
It is a comprehensive, ready reference 
on the organization, personnel, physical, 
operational and control factors in modern 


Also: 
ACCOUNTANTS’ HANDBOOK 
William A. Paton, Editor 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPAN 


PRODUCTION HANDBOOK 
Alford & Bangs, Editors 


than 100 Contributing Specialists 


office management—for both large and 
small companies. Emphasis is on the 
definite management elements which help 
the office executive mold his staff and 
operate with the highest efficiency. $6.00 


[COST ACCOUNTANTS’ HANDBOOK 
Theodore Lang, Editor 


Y 1S East 26th Street. New York 10 
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ISSUED FOR 
THE 
THRIFTY 
BUYER! 


Many Reprints are Remarkably Attractive 
Many Reprints are Remarkably Sturdy 


Titles in print as of October 1, 1947 in recognized 
Series are listed in: 


CATALOG OF REPRINTS 
IN SERIES: 1947 


8TH EDITION | 
$3.50—Including Spring (1948) Supplement | 





The Catalog is amazingly complete. At a glance 
it shows all available titles of a given author; all 
titles of a given imprint. 


It’s in two alphabets with full cross references. 
Brief descriptions are included for thousands of 
“buys” in Eighty-Seven (four have been added to 
this 8th Edition) reprint series. 





TO SAVE MONEY CONSULT THE CATALOG 








THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY | 
950 University Avenue | 
New York 52, N. Y. 
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... Libraries can give their 






readers more complete 






newspaper Service ... 


with Recordak 










Yoo probably know that a great many newspapers today are dis- 
tributing Recordak microfilm editions of their issues . . . and that a 
great many libraries are using these space-saving editions to build up 
files of leading out-of-town papers. 


But you may not know this: that the cost of these Recordak micro- 
film prints . . . and of the Recordak Film Readers, which make the 
prints available in your reference room at a 
moment’s notice .. . is well within the budget of 
almost any hid. 


If you are interested in giving your readers 
more complete newspaper service . . . and if you 
want to know how to go about it and how little 
it costs... just write us. 

Recordak Corporation 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


_——-4 ECORDED originator of modern microfilming 
—— ...and its library application ~ 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodal: Company) 

















TD 


0A. re you SUYE you are able to give new pamphlets 


the consideration they deserve? 


Many more current, valuable studies appear in this form 


each month than can possibly be appraised by the average 
library. 


VERTICAL FILE SERVICE CATALOG 


| The Vertical File Service Catalog is a monthly descriptive 
list of some 400 new pamphlets. The index is an alpha- 


/ betical list of titles, but the pamphlets are grouped under 

subjects in the main body of the Catalog. Here they are 
described and all necessary details for ordering are given. 
Although in many cases large sums are spent on editorial 
research, approximately 30% of the items are free and 
the remainder pamphlet-priced. The Catalog is your in- 
| surance against overlooking valuable material. 























The Vertical File Service was estab- 
lished in April 1932. It is now used 
regularly and regarded as a permanent 
reference tool in more than 2950 libraries. 





A postcard will bring sample copy and rate 


PUBLISHERS TO THE LIBRARY PROFESSION SINCE 1898 


The H. W. Wilson Co. 


950 University Avenue 
New York 52, N. Y. 
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Either way your 
first choice must be 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 
New College 


Standard Dictionary 
EM’-PHA-TYPE ¢.d;tion 


7M Mreolilm olele) 4310) 4-1: 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 

















RADEMAEKER’S 


LIBRARY BINDERS 
AND BOOKSELLERS 


Hempstead, L. 1., New York 
Wellington St. At Clinton 


Newark, New Jersey 
74 Oraton Street 


sa 


Rademaekers Library and School 
Bindings have won universal re- 
cognition because of durability 
and attractive appearance. 


The Bindery Is Old: the binding 
methods are New, up-to-date and 


practical. 


sat 





Special Service for Special Libraries 




















em ® 


THE CHRONICLES 
OF AMERICA 


An authoritative narrative history. 
High school and college levels 


50 vol. Price $2.25 each 


THE PAGEANT OF 
AMERICA 


A brilliant, accurate, pictorial history. 


Elementary, junior, and senior 
high, college levels 


15 vol. Price $6.50 each 
*« * *« 


x * 2 2 2. 8. 2 


Both series double-starred individually and col- 
lectively for FIRST PURCHASE (the highest 
rating) in the new Standard Catalog for High 
School Libraries; both series recommended in 
the Standard Catalog for Public Libraries. 


Write for descriptive literature 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


386 Fourth Avenue, 


New York 16, N. Y. 








DEBATE OUTLINES 
ON 


PUBLIC QUESTIONS 


by Oliver Clinton Carpenter, LL.B. 
8th Rev. Ed. 239%p. $3.00 


This is the only book of its kind 
brought up-to-date since World War Il. 


It is just what libraries need—a 
book of thought-provoking pros and 
cons on vital problems of today. Bib- 
liographies accompany each brief. 
Never before in the history of our 
country has there been such great in- 
terest in school and collegiate debat- 
ing and in public issues generally. 


Contains 37 Outlines, with late ref- 
erences; including atomic war, atomic 
energy, Marshall Plan, world govern- 
ment, policy towards Russia, military 
men for president, capitalism vs. so- 
cialism, Federal medical insurance, 
uniform divorce law, compulsory arbi- 
tration, equal rights amendment, na- 
tionalization of basic industries. 


Mail & Express Publishing Co. 
160 Varick Street New York 13, N. Y. 
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omplon 


T the close of the New 
England regional con- 
ference at Swampscott, 

Nancy Hoyle and I spent a 
day in Boston. Early in the 
afternoon we visited the boys’ 
and girls’ room at the public library, 
and in spite of my familiarity with the 
room I thought for a moment that we 
were in the wrong department. For 
seated at the low tables were ten or 
twelve young men, their long legs 
sprawled into the room. All were 
studying or writing, oblivious to every- 
thing but what they themselves were 
doing. 

These men, as you have already 
guessed, were veterans studying at 
near-by Boston University, which does 
not have enough study halls to ac- 
commodate its enlarged student body. 
Why these veterans choose to study 
in the children’s room instead of in 
the adult reading room, Miss Toy, the 
librarian in charge of the room, does 
not know. They just arrived one day, 
she said, and now make the room 
theirs until the after-school crowd of 
children arrive. Nancy and I think 
that the attraction is a combination 
of the informality of the room and 
the friendliness of Miss Toy and her 
staff. These veterans have discovered 
the encyclopedias, by the way. A vir- 
tually new set of Compton’s already 
looks like a ten-year-old. 





omment 


HILDREN’S librarians 
8 of public libraries get 

many a story from chil- 
dren which has nothing to do 
with books. So when a shy 
little Czech boy told a New 
York librarian that all the members 
of his family were working together 
to save ninety dollars, her query “And 
what for?” was merely a polite way of 
showing interest in whatever he chose 
to tell her. 

“We are going to have a set of 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia,” he 
said. “We have all looked at it. My 
little brother will enjoy the pictures. 
My older sister and I will use it for 
our school work. Mother and Father 
will learn all about the United States 
from it.” 

I am grateful to the librarian who 
told me that story, and I was glad to 
bring it back to the writers and artists 
in our editorial department. Natur- 
ally we all have a keen desire to do 
the best job possible for boys and 
girls. But a desirable personal ele- 
ment is added when we think in 
terms of that little Czech family of 
five who are denying themselves mov- 
ies, candy, and perhaps more impor- 
tant things so that their quarters, 
nickels, and dimes may go into the 
purchase of a set of Compton's. 
Ses 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
COMPTON BUILDING, 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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Public Library Service to Business 
By Maria C. Brace * 


6 Rene recent emphasis on service to busi- 

ness in public libraries has had two re- 
sults of concern to librarians. One is the im- 
pression on economically literate men them- 
selves, as is evidenced by the enthusiastic 
support by the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment and various local groups of busi- 
nessmen. The other has been a rather exten- 
sive soul-searching on the part of some li- 
brarians. 

The CED spearheaded the move to encour- 
age the development of such service. It may 
well continue to foster it through a greater 
activity in that direction by means of its local 
branches—not only in ‘‘making friends and 
influencing people’”—but in securing ade- 
quate financial support. For the greatest 
handicap the librarian faces—in all fields—is 
lack of appreciation of the costs involved in 
books, buildings, staff, and general overhead. 
And these costs are rising. 

Other organizations besides the CED are 
realizing the need for business service as a re- 
sult of the general upsurge in business itself 
and in the number of men enrolling for busi- 
ness training in colleges and universities. A 
recent analysis of college courses being taken 
by GI's alone shows that 300,000 out of a 
total of 1,825,000 are taking business courses. 
The 1945-1946 report of the dean of the 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, Harvard University, emphasizes the 
same trend. The following excerpts from 
that report, together with the figures above, 





* Head, Department of Business and Economics, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland. 


JANUARY 1948 


suggest that the job facing libraries—and 
their friends in business organizations—will 
increase significantly with each crop of busi- 
ness students. 

The dean's report states, 


As we look at the educational community today, 
we are at every turn impressed by the increase in the 
demand for education for careers in business ad- 
ministration. Apparently enrollments in collegiate 
business schools and business courses have jumped 
proportionately even more than college enrollments 
generally. ... 

During the war a very large number of inquiries 
were received from men in service regarding future 
admission. With the re-establishment of our civil- 
ian program . . . we have been confronted with the 
task of choosing one out of every five men applying 
for the school. We are not happy with this situa- 
tion. ... 

It is our obligation—the obligation of all profes- 
sional schools of business—to provide the oppor- 
tunities for development of a background on which 
literate, informed and responsible leadership can be 
built... . 

Men holding positions from general foreman to 
president, from all staff and line departments of 
business, from companies both large and small, and 
from many types of concerns have attended the 
courses. 


So much for the growing need for in- 
creased service from libraries to business—if 
not an articulate demand. It seems obvious 
that, once out of school, these men will turn 
to the only free public institution organized 
to perform such a service. But librarians are 
perplexed as to the means by which they can 
perform this function. They are also per- 
plexed as to how well they can do this. Those 
who have had the privilege of sufficient funds 
and staff are wholeheartedly behind the effort 
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to supply the demand in all but the smallest 
libraries. Other librarians, realizing their 
limitations, know that they have material of 
potential value to business already on their 
shelves, and know also that it should be in- 
creased and organized for use. One librarian 
writes, “All of us know full well that we 
should have good business and technical col- 
lections. What we want to know is how to 
get them. We have neither time, staff, nor 
money to do it.” What can be said to en- 
courage the librarian and—perhaps more im- 
portant—to point out to the businessman the 
need for financial cooperation from them in 
groups or as individuals? 

Most librarians know what businessmen 
probably do not know—that over 90 per cent 
of the public libraries in the United States re- 
ceive less than $37,500 for all services per 
year, while more than half receive less than 
$1,000 pér year. This includes, of course, 
overhead as well as books and magazines and 
staff. Compare with this the cost per year of 
business service alone in the most efficient and 
best known large libraries—which is around 
$50,000 per year. The field needing to be ex- 
plored is that comprising those libraries 
which class as medium-sized, and there are 
such libraries which have established cooper- 
ative relations with business which allow 
them to attempt at least a demonstration serv- 
ice. One is at Wilmington, Delaware. Wil- 
mington is a sort of “Middletown” in the 
library world. Its population is 112,000. In 
1945 its library income was $86,500, thus 
placing it in the favored 10 per cent or less 
of libraries receiving more than $37,500. 
Nevertheless, their plan is a down-to-earth 
one and not extravagant. Its procedures in 
securing the financial cooperation of business- 
men are-worth studying, and its techniques in 
establishing a corner in their library for busi- 
nessmen provide a blueprint for action. How 
it was done was reported by the librarian and 
the reference librarian in the December 1, 
1946 Library Journal. The demonstration 
fund was furnished by the community—to 
cover three years—and the techniques by the 
library. 

Another such service was developed in 
another medium-sized library, anonymous in 
this article because of lack of official reports. 
In this community of 68,000 in 1940, the li- 
brary served also the county, bringing the 
total population to 195,619. Their total budg- 
et was around $50,000. They received no 
outside funds to begin with, but shifted the 
emphasis in book buying until they had key 
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publications like Thomas’ Register of Manu- 
facturers; Moody’s financial services, and the 
Kiplinger Washington Letter. When they 
set up their publicity—first by means of con- 
tact with the Association of Commerce, which 
gave them space for a column in their month- 
ly magazine—they wisely planned the content 
of the column to feature the various catego- 
ries of material: one issue on financial serv- 
ices, one on directories, etc. They also capital- 
ized the interest in the leading industry of the 
community and published a list of books 
about it. 

Then they were ready to follow through by 
speaking before groups of businessmen. 
(“Always find the key man in a group to ap- 
proach.”) After speaking before the life un- 
derwriters they received their first outside fi- 
nancial help—for the purchase of books on 
life insurance. This was a spontaneous and 
voluntary move on the part of that organiza- 
tion. By this time the service was established. 
The increase of the budget in a few years to 
$95,000 was due to generally intelligent ad- 
ministration, no doubt. But the service to 
business dramatized the needs of a library 
serving the whole community. 


Coo peration 


Such cooperation is found here and there, 
in both smaller and larger libraries. Probably 
the one most important factor determining 
whether or not a library should undertake 
special services is the existence of a market— 
or the lack of a market. If it exists there are 
probably business groups who will cooperate. 
There are a number of forms such coopera- 
tion may take. For small libraries which can 
hardly achieve service to businessmen in their 
own organizations, the trend toward county 
and regional units may be encouraging. Such 
units would be prepared to give aid and com- 
fort to small libraries by lending materials 
and giving advice. The demands in the more 
or less rural communities would not, in all 
probability, be frequent or for “spot” service. 

At the other end of the spectrum is the 
very ambitious and encouraging proposal 
made by the Detroit Public Library in the L/- 
brary Journal for September 1, 1947. Its sig- 
nificance lies in the fact that an important 
group of business concerns are sincerely con- 
vinced of the value and appropriateness of 
making a public library the medium of service 
in highly specialized fields. It may be that 
this sort of cooperation may become the ac- 
cepted norm. It is also noteworthy that the 
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group of industrialists who cooperated in de- 
veloping the plan do not expect it to be a 
cheap service. The proposal foresees special- 
ists whose work will rank with any in indus- 
trial research positions. It is clearly impos- 
sible for public libraries to maintain such a 
service without financial aid. 


On a modest scale financial cooperation of 
groups with the Enoch Pratt Free Library at 
Baltimore may suggest to other and smaller 
libraries the way in which interest in provid- 
ing business service to a community may be 
developed. Among professional groups with 
a long and honorable record are the Mary- 
land Association of Personal Finance Com- 
panies, the Baltimore Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation, and the Maryland Association of 
Certified Public Accountants. As might be 
expected, each provides funds for buying 
books of service to its own profession. Thus 
the Personal Finance Association buys in the 
fields of thrift and savings, and even in those 
of homemaking and the practical home arts— 
repairing, gardening, sewing, and the like. 

No one of these three provides for costs 
of administration, and at this point a word of 
warning may be helpful. The costs of ad- 
ministration are much higher in one of these 
cases than in either of the other two. This 
fact is due to an important difference in the 
contracts between the library and the groups. 
In the high-cost contract, the books are kept 
as a unit regardless of classification—necessi- 
tating a locked case and personal attention 
when the books are consulted. They may cir- 
culate only to members of the group—thus 
necessitating duplicate copies bought by the 
library for use of the public. Any losses in- 
curred must be made good by the library— 
necessitating not only possible expenditures 
for this purpose, but a special shelf list and 
a recurring inventory of the collection. A 
triplicate shelf list is also maintained for the 
groups’s own records. The library is respon- 
sible for the filing of the tax service provided. 
All of this adds up to high costs, some of 
which are eliminated in the other contracts 
which provide that the books be handled as 
all other acquisitions are and shelved in what- 
ever section their classification places them. 


It is a grave error to accept gifts of mate- 
rial without adequate provision for sufficient 
staff to maintain the service. Materials can- 
not function without the staff, and if one 
must choose between meager materials and 
adequate staff one should choose the adequate 
staff. Chief librarians should protect over- 
enthusiastic assistants from assuming a greater 
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amount of work than can reasonably be done. 
Neither should they use library funds for the 
purchase and organization of additional types 
of service unless their staff can implement the 
service. An additional trunk line for a busy 
department whose one trunk line is overtaxed 
is not the answer unless additional staff can 
be provided to handle a doubled demand. 


Staff 


This question of staff is, of course, of cen- 
tral importance. The factors entering into 
the situation vary in respect to the number of 
reference workers available, their ability— 
real and potential—and the market for their 
service—type and extent. The qualifications 
of a good business reference assistant are, 
basically, those of any good reference assist- 
ant. They have been listed over and over— 
curiosity, alertness, initiative, ingenuity, good 
memory—in short, specifications next to im- 
possibility of realization in one and the same 
individual. Important also is the ability to 
see the implications and ramifications of a 
subject or a query. If any such paragon is 
already on one’s staff, the library is fortunate, 
particularly if she has a bent for the sort 
of work she would, as a business reference 
librarian, encounter. If she és this sort of 
person, she will find a certain excitement in 
selecting materials already at hand—books, 
magazines, pamphlets, and federal documents 
which will be of service in establishing a 
businessman’s corner. There will be further 
excitement in listing desirable items which 
may be expensive, and in selecting the most 
essential. Good community contacts among 
bankers and business executives can be made 
by begging previous editions of bankers’ di- 
rectories and others, as well as clean and little 
used files of the Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle, Barron’s, ot the Financial World. 
If carefully kept between binders’ boards, 
these will become the nucleus of an expand- 
ing reference collection. A card record of 
such gifts makes a good index to community 
sources of personal information as well as of 
materials. 


This continuing task of book selection is 
unremitting but challenging. Unremitting, 
because it demands a constant awareness of 
needs and an eye for spotting the publica- 
tions to satisfy the need; challenging, be- 
cause one finds treasures in the most improb- 
able places. A gossip column is not, gener- 
ally speaking, a good source for information 
on business publications; but the evolving 
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business librarian feels a quite reasonable 
sense of triumph when such a column attracts 
her eye with the announcement of a Treasury 
release on the highest salaried people in the 
United States, or, on an obscure page, the 
announcement of a newly issued state indus- 
trial directory which is free. (Such untemit- 
ting attention to the daily papers also yields 
other dividends. Having noticed that so-and- 
so had an address on the subject of gold the 
previous day in London, the librarian is able 
to preserve her sanity when the head of an 
agency insists on borrowing the speech. She 
can assure him that the speech has not been 
published as yet on this side of the water. 


A more workaday task, but one which one 
comes to greet with interest and speed, is that 
of scanning our professional aids to book 
selection. There are a good many of them: 
Publishers Weekly, A.L.A. Booklist, Public 
Affairs Information Service, Wilson's V erti- 
cal File Service, and Special Libraries’ Tech- 
nical Book Review Index. One should also 
follow Laura Eales’ list of technical books 
appearing monthly in the Library Journal. 
“Notes and Announcements” at the front of 
each issue of the Industrial Arts Index gives 
the names of new magazines, as well as of 
outstanding books. Trade magazines like 
Printers’ Ink are invaluable, for in such 
sources one finds inexpensive or free mate- 
rial listed—much of it not found in regular 
booklists. In finding one’s way through the 
maze of federal documents, there is the useful 
weekly, Business Service Checklist, published 
by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce for current publications. Manley’s L- 
brary Service to Business, published by the 
A.L.A., has a list of basic documents which 
are free or comparatively inexpensive. Such 
a list could be expanded either by the addi- 
tion of new titles as they appear or those 
which have been found to be especially use- 
ful. The new series, Establishing and Oper- 
ating .. ., at 35 cents each is a good buy: 
so is Export and Import Practice at 40 cents. 
The Federal Power Commission’s Directory 
of Electric and Gas Utilities in the United 
States at $5 costs $20 less than an older and 
well established directory; and the M/nerals 
Year Book, published by the Department of 
the Interior, at $4, covers mast adequately the 
statistical status and history of minerals in 
this country and satisfactory, if brief, notes 
on foreign countries. Perhaps the most com- 
prehensive source of information on business 
statistics is Hauser and Leonard’s Govern- 
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ment Statistics for Business Use, but Hirsch- 
berg’s new book, Subject Guide to United 
States Government Publications, may be more 
nearly what the average library needs. 

The type of librarian who can select and 
administer appropriate materials is, because 
of her knowledge of matetials and the needs 
they serve, a valuable person. Her salary 
should reflect that fact. More than this, her 
chief should at all times guard against in- 
adequate implementation of her abilities. 
New services involving much filing, for ex- 
ample, should not be added unless there is 
adequate subprofessional or cletical help. It 
is not good économy thus to waste the pro- 
fessional librarian’s time and effort and in so 
doing cause a definite sense of frustration. 

In the last analysis the responsibility for 
setvicé to business rests upon top administra- 
tion. This responsibility includes a realistic 
and informed “counting the cost,” for failure 
to operate business service competently in- 
volves more than the work of a single unit in 
the library. It lowers the prestige of the or- 
ganization in the minds of its most influential! 
patrons. If the librarian and the board of 
trustees feel that competent service and mate- 
rials adequate to the community's needs can- 
not be provided for financially by any means, 
such service should not be instituted. Any 
business librarian would be foolish to put 
herself in the position of failing to deliver 
the goods because attempting the impossible. 

Trustees, however, are usually influential 
people, and it should be possible to enlist 
their aid in thinking through the problem 
and in securing funds from the city or by 
means of the cooperation of business groups. 
As guardians of the library's effectiveness 
they can do no less than make the effort. 
Given the elbowroom of definite if small 
funds and time to study the factors involved, 
as well as time to keep herself informed in 
a rapidly changing world, the librarian her- 
self will come through with flying colors. 


AIDS FOR THE BEGINNING 
BUSINESS LIBRARIAN 


Carpenter, Harland A. and Thoroughgood, A. 
Jeannette. ‘“Business and the Library, Inc.” 
In: Library Journal, December 1, 1946, p. 1701. 
Wilmington’s Business Service. 

Cleveland Public Library, Business Information 
Bureau. Special issues of magazines giving 
statistical or directory information. 1938. 
Examples: Railway Age, annual statistical num- 
ber; and Rock products, annual illustrated re- 
view and directory number. 

(Continued on page 384) 
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The Librarian and 


Labor-Management 


Relations 
By Phillips Bradley * 


N° question is of greater domestic concern 

today, for the future insurance of our 
democratic way of life, than the improve- 
ment of labor-management relations. We live 
today in a period of open conflict in the 
process of production and distribution, which 
one contemporary authority has described as 
close to economic civil war. Another recent 
writer has suggested that our task is to define 
and explore the areas of mutual cooperation 
and preservation rather than of antagonistic 
opposition — even destruction — within our 
economy. 

That task confronts all, first as citizens of 
the Great Society and of our own communi- 
ties, secondly as professional and other work- 
ers on our jobs. The public library may seem 
at first glance to have little direct connection 
with this task. A closer analysis will suggest 
some ways in which the librarian can make 
some very useful — and otherwise uncom- 
pleted—contributions to the improvement of 
labor-management relations. 


What Has the Library to Offer? 


It may be worth noting at the outset a few 
of the services libraries have to offer to those 
concerned with labor-management relations. 
Most of our larger and many smaller public 
libraries have organized specialized divisions 
dealing with civic (including economics, gov- 
ernment, and sociology) and with technologi- 
cal materials. These two divisions are the 
twin bases on which the librarian may de- 
velop still further direct services to labor and 
management—as well as to civic—groups. 
In most cases, these divisions are manned by 
specialists who know not only the library's 
own resources but something at least of the 
broader range of materials available in labor- 
management relations. Whether an organ- 
ized reference activity is carried on through 
these divisions or in a central reference divi- 
sion, many libraries are today better equipped 
than they may be aware to provide their com- 
munities with effective service in this field. 


* Director, Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, 
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Most libraries in our larger industrial com- 
munities have also developed a reader's ad- 
visory service, to which the individual in- 
quirer may come for help on his or her own 
reading or research interests. As to labor- 
management relations, the closest relations 
possible between the staffs of the special divi- 
sions and of the reader's advisory service will 
prove mutually profitable. A two-way ex- 
change can be cumulatively helpful to the 
entire community. The reader's adviser can 
alert the special divisions to new areas of 
inquiry indicated by requests* received from 
the general public. The staffs of the special 
divisions can supply the reader’s adviser with 
bibliographies and other information on 
topics of current interest in labor and indus- 
trial relations. 

Several large public libraries have carried 
on for a number of years notable experiments 
in extending their services to their communi- 
ties beyond the library’s walls. They have not 
been content only to provide a varied book 
service within the library. In addition, they 
have carried the message of books out to the 
varied civic, neighborhood, and social groups 
which form the crisscross pattern of the 
metropolis. The same is true of several state 
libraries as to rural regions. From the book- 
list through the bookmobile to the organized 
extension service, these libraries have pointed 
the way to wider and more catholic adult 
reading. 

It would be invidious to single out here 
particular libraries which have pioneered in 
their extension programs. Several (those 
which happen to be known to the writer 
and therefore certainly only a partial list) 
have made special efforts to reach labor and 
management groups in their communities. 
Among them may be mentioned Boston, 
Cleveland, Milwaukee, Denver, and the IIli- 
nois State Library. No doubt many others 
have carried on intensive direct services to 
these groups. What is important to note here 
is the enlarged service which a library’s (very 
often an individual librarian’s) extension 
program makes possible. Somebody must 
soon begin competing with the comics, if we 
are to have a literate and an adult commu- 
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nity capable of making democracy work. Is 
there any better “somebody” than the organ- 
ized librarians of the country? And is there 
any better way of beginning than that librar- 
ies break out of the shell of their four walls 
and over into the natural groupings through 
which Americans express their civic, cultural, 
social, and often their job, interests? 


The Librarian’s Contribution 


In focusing attention on labor-management 
relations, libraries are particularly concerned 
with their job interests. From the potential 
services which libraries have to offer, we may 
turn, therefore, to the interests and needs of 
the library’s two immediate clienteles in this 
field: the industrial organization, and the 
labor union. Each has its special interests 
and needs; they share in common. Both 
operate in a dynamic and highly controversial 
area of our domestic life. In this highly 
charged catalog “subject,” what can the li- 
brarian contribute to better understanding 
within these too . frequently competing 
groups, and between them and the commu- 
nity at large? 

First of all, the librarian is both a citizen 
and an employee. The detached professional 
position of the librarian makes him or her 
better able to function with integrity and 
impartiality in labor-management situations 
in the local community. As a citizen, the 
librarian cannot remain unconcerned to see 
that equitable solutions are achieved which 
will enhance the chances of cooperation 
through understanding and reduce the likeli- 
hood of conflict because of misunderstanding. 

The librarian also knows something at first 
hand about labor-management relations. As 
an employee (especially in a large library 
system), he or she has confronted ‘nas: need 
many of the situations which are the day-to- 
day grist of these relations in the factory, the 
business house, or the store. True, labor- 
management relations are rarely so complex 
or irritating in the professional as in the 
commercial or industrial context. The differ- 
ence is, however, one of degree rather than 
of kind. It would, indeed, be an interesting 
exercise in job-analysis for librarians to take 
the subject index of grievances—or of labor- 
management relations as a whole—and to 
pair industrial situations, policies, and pro- 
grams with those in their own occupation. 
The overlap would prove surprisingly large. 

Librarians, certainly in large industrial 
communities, can possess, then, a substantial 
amount of personal and professional experi- 
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ence on which to base their services to labor 
and management groups. Even if the experi- 
ence is often at first vicarious, it can be ex- 
tended and intensified in the local setting. 
As direct services to these groups are under- 
taken, librarians, like their fellow workers in 
other professional fields, will inevitably be- 
come more aware of and sensitive to the fac- 
tors which make for or against wider under- 
standing and so greater potential on ay 
Immersion in the interests and needs of in- 
dustry and labor is a valuable, perhaps an 
indispensable, form of baptism into broader 
library service to these groups. 
Organizing the Library's 
Services? 

A detailed description of an effective li- 
brary organization of its labor-management 
services might well prove a portroyal in a 
vacuum. It needs no argument to prove that 
the job of any library operating in an indus- 
trial community is to fit its services to the 
needs and interests of that community. No 
general blueprint will provide an adequate 
pattern for the individual situation. The gen- 
eral suggestions listed here must obviously be 
applied in the light of local conditions. 

First, the various library services noted 
above can be focused more consciously on the 
interests and needs of local labor and man- 
agement groups. Special divisions, such as the 
civic and the technological, can be equipped 
to reach these groups more effectively. Spe- 
cial shelves can, for instance, be established 
dealing with current questions of interest to 
one or both groups. 

As has been indicated, these interests are 
in part common, in part distinct. A clear 
recognition of the joint and the different in- 
terests of industry and of labor is essential. 
Reading levels, specialized concerns, mate- 
rials bearing cogently on the immediate pro- 
or-con demands of each group must all be 
taken into account. It is, indeed, at this very 
point that the librarian can do much to draw 
each group closer to the other in altitude and 
objective. By inducing each to look at the 
other’s viewpoint, through the printed or the 
statistical page, mutual understanding can be 
stimulated into greater willingness to co- 
operate. It is perhaps an act of faith to be- 
lieve that reason can supplant emotion in so 
dynamic an area of action—but is there any 
other faith so needful at the present juncture 
of our economic life? 

Again, librarians can have at their com- 
mand bibliographies on the current questions 
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in labor-management relations. These pibli- 
ographies can be distributed to the inquiring 
reader who comes into the library, or through 
the mails to selected representatives of indus- 
try and labor. They can be locally prepared, 
or collected from standard management and 
union as well as university research sources. 
In the hands of the readet’s adviser and the 
reference and divisional librarians, they may 
turn out to be very valuable bread cast upon 
the waters. 

Finally, the special divisions can expand 
their holdings of basic statistical and other 
services of immediate use to labor and 
management in their conduct of collective- 
bargaining negotiations and their other, day- 
to-day relations. Many smaller industrial 
concerns and labor unions do not maintain 
special libraries of their own and may not 
even possess specialized personnel responsible 
for collective bargaining or on-the-job rela- 
tions. For them—as well as for many larger 
organizations—the library can become an im- 
portant and much utilized adjunct to the prac- 
tical business of labor-management relations. 
In smaller industrial communities, library 
funds would no doubt be inadequate to main- 
tain a broad list of commercial services. It is 
not unlikely, however, that many industrial 
and labor organizations would contribute co- 
operatively to the maintenance of a central- 
ized purchase and holding of essential serv- 
ices through the library. 

So far, the library’s internal services to the 
immediate clienteles of labor and manage- 
ment have been considered. This is only half 
the story—even of the library's responsibility 
for seeking to improve labor-management re- 
lations in the community. What happens, 
whether open conflict or cooperative adjust- 
ment, in any local situation depends only in 
part on how industry and labor act toward 
and react to each other. The ultimate balance 
of forces results in large measure from the 
actions and reactions of “the party of the 
third part’—the public at large. 

Here, the library has a peculiar responsi- 
bility and an unusual opportunity. Since it is 
for all the people, the librarian can do much 
to make the entire community aware of the 
elements inherent in the current issues in 
labor-management relations. All the library's 
internal services can be directed to the com- 
munity as well as focused toward labor and 
management groups. On immediate issues, 
reading shelves, bibliographies, exhibits can 
be made both attractive and useful for the 
wider public which will, in the last analysis, 
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do much to determine the course of action— 
or inaction, Only as the entire adult com- 
munity becomes concerned to bring about 
more cooperative labor-management relations 
will public policy and private decision move 
in that direction. No other public agency is 
so well equipped to advance this process as 
is the library. 

The second broad area of library action to 
serve both labor and management groups 
and the community at large consists in 
broadening and intensifying its extension ac- 
tivities. A most valuable immediate project 
could be undertaken by the library journals in 
stimulating a comprehensive survey of cur- 
rent library extension projects in the field of 
labor-management relations. The few noted 
above represent only an inadequate sample of 
successful programs. What is paar is a 
critical description and appraisal of what has 
already been accomplished as a guide to wider 
action in the critical years immediately ahead. 

A few tentative suggestions may be indi- 
cated here. First, it is indispensable that one 
or more librarians be speciically assigned to 
the library's extension service. They should 
be selected with a view to their ability to deal 
with the groups toward which the service is 
directed. Acquaintance with locai labor and / 
Or management groups is desirable but is not 
a prerequisite; sympathy with and an under- 
standing of their interests certainly are. The 
same individual may be equipped to deal with 
both groups; it may prove more effective to 
assign different librarians to deal with each. 
Both can certainly interpret their clienteles to 
other community groups, and should be en- 
couraged to do so. 

Secondly, the library, local or state, can ex- 
tend and intensify its book and exhibit serv- 
ices to labor and management groups. Why, 
for instaace, should not book collections and 
graphic exhibits be placed in factories and 
union halls, where both employers and work- 
ers can have easy access to them? If adult 
extension classes are conducted through the 
public schools or by a state university, why 
should not these classes obtain the same book 
and exhibit services? Why should not also 
the social-studies classes in the local high 
schools ? 


The reply is, of course, that many of these 
things are already being done in many com- 
munities. But is enough being done in enough 
communities? If we are to meet a major 
challenge of our time, v/z., to make under- 
standing of the basic factors in labor-manage- 
ment relations community-wide in order to 
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broaden the chances of community coopera- 
tion, action to this end needs greatly to be 
accelerated. Our libraries can play a signifi- 
cant role in this process, if they will, through 
intensifying their extension services to indus- 
try and labor and to the entire community. 
A third broad area of library action in this 
field, especially in larger industrial centers, 
lies in collecting and preserving the docu- 
mentary history of local industrial and labor 
organizations and their activities. The records 
of our economic past have long been cher- 
ished items in our larger libraries ; the records 
of the last half-century or so have been less 
prized or preserved. They will soon be lost 
or discarded. If we are to understand the 
present we must know our recent as well as 
our ancient past. The economic evolution of 
local industry and employment since the turn 
of the century (in many cases since the Civil 
War) is a prime source not merely of histori- 
cal insight but for planning foresight. 
Many almost contemporary records of local 
industrial concerns and unions would be 


available to the local library for permanent 
preservation. Their deposit could easily be 
made a cooperative project between the li- 
brary and these organizations. The library 
could maintain restrictions as to their use as 
research materials in conformity with the 
wishes of each organization. Thus, an inval- 
uable running record of local labor-manage- 
ment relations, as a part of our economic evo- 
lution, would be preserved—for the instruc- 
tion of ourselves and our successors. 

This brief review of the librarian’s poten- 
tial services to industry and labor in the thou- 
sands of industrial communities, large and 
small, across the land can do little more than 
suggest frontiers as yet only partially ex- 
plored. These frontiers are the most challeng- 
ing of our domestic terrain today. 

That librarians can contribute powerfully 
to pushing back the areas of ignorance and 
misunderstanding in labor-management rela- 
tions is clear. It remains for them to demon- 
strate their capacity and their will to make 
this contribution. 





PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE TO BUSINESS 


(Continued from page 380) 

Cleveland Public Library, Business Information 
Bureau. Business Information Sources. A valu- 
able list appearing at varying intervals. 

Eales, Laura A., compiler. “Technical Books’’ (in- 
cludes some business titles). In: Library Jour- 
nal once a month. Intended for small and 
medium-sized libraries. 


Ferguson, Elizabeth. “Turn the Tables on Busi- 
ness Men.”” In: Library Journal, June 15, 1947, 
p. 931. Asked to serve as “consultants” busi- 
nessmen become interested in the library and in 
its potentialities as a special business resource. 

Hauser, P. M. and Leonard, W. E. Government 
Statistics for Business Use. 1946. Comprehen- 
sive and useful in identifying statistical sources. 


Hawkins, R. R. “Technical Books; 1946 and Early 
1947.” In: Library Journal, May 15, 1947, 
p. 777-832. 

Hirschberg, Herbert S. and Melinat, Carl H. Swé- 
ject Guide to United States Government Publi- 
cations. A.L.A. 1947. 

Industrial Marketing. 1947 Market Data Book 
Number. A special issue. “Includes a survey of 
business by industry, a Jist of periodicals in each 
field and statistics from government sources cor- 
related for quick reference use. 

Manley, Marian C. “Libraries Cooperate with 
Business for Economic Progress: A Public Re- 
lations Program to Meet a National Emergency.’ 
In: Wilson Library Bulletin, March 1946, p. 509. 

Manley, Marian C. Library Service to Business. 
A.L.A. 1946. Essential for the librarian who 
is planning business service in any library. The 
appendix, ‘Building a Business Library—a Pur- 
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chasing Guide for Small Libraries” 
titles for first purchase. 

Melinat, Carl H. ‘Outstanding U.S. Government 
Publications of 1938.” In: Wilson Library Bul- 
letin, June 1939, p. 686. Mr. Melinat's annual 
selection of government publications has ap- 
peared in succeeding issues of the Bulletin as 
follows: June 1940, p. 750; June 1941, p. 834; 
June 1942, p. 834; June 1943, p. 826; June 
1944, p. 748; September 1946, p. 70 (publica- 
tions of 1944-1945); June 1947, p. 742. 

Mohrhardt, Charles M. “Detroit Projects New 
Research Plan.”” In: Library Journal, September 
1, 1947, p. 1155+. Proposed plan for a special 
research service to be organized and maintained 
cooperatively by business and the library. Al- 
though intended for a large library there are 
suggestions of value to all libraries and basic 
plans could be cut down for size. 


Newark Public Library, Business Branch. ‘Desk 
Library of Information Sources for the Business 
Man.” In: Business Literature, March 1947. 
Good list of indispensable material for answer- 
ing “quick” questions. Business Literature ap- 
pears monthly. 


indicates 


Special Libraries Association. Handbook of Com- 
mercial, Financial and Information Services. 


S.L.A. 1944. 


Special Libraries Association. Technical Book Re- 
view Index. Ten issues annually. Gives ex- 
cerpts from book reviews found in trade jour- 
nals. Includes a few titles on business. 


U.S. Department of Commerce. Business Service 
Check List. Weekly. Lists current publications 
of the department of interest to businessmen. 
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Library Service to Labor Unions 
By Miriam E. McNally * 


ENVER Public Library's work with labor 

unions was started on an organized basis 

in 1944, when the library's field representa- 

tive, Ola Burgesser, was assigned to this as a 

special responsibility. A educational service 

has been carried on continuously with both 
CIO and AFL, in the following ways. 


ClO 


The central council and members of all 
locals were visited by the field representative, 
who distributed brief booklists from the sci- 
ence and engineering department and talked 
to officers and members about the possibili- 
ties of library service for their unions. Spe- 
cial interest was shown by the largest local, 
United Rubber Workers of America, .CIO, 
Local 154, which has a membership of 2,700 
at the Gates Rubber Company. 


Working with the field representative, 
union officials of Local 154 worked out an 
educational program using as a springboard 
a public forum on “The Joint Responsibility 
of Labor and Management in Bringing About 
Full Employment.” This was presented 
jointly by the URWA and the library in the 
spring of 1945, and was attended by more 
than 200 people representing a complete 
cross section of labor and management groups 
in Denver, as well as educational and civic 
organizations. 

Following this the library arranged for a 
book station to be installed at union head- 
quarters and to be serviced by the library. 
Titles chosen by the union included books 
on the American labor movement and its his- 
tory, some fiction dealing with labor themes, 
and a number of titles on general personnel 
management. 


Union officials asked the assistance of the 
library's field representative in arranging for 
the extension department of the University of 
Denver to present an evening class on labor 
and labor history. 

From time to time, at the request of the 
union's executive board, the field representa- 
tive has attended union meetings with spe- 


* Director of Public Relations and Library Publications, 
Denver, Colorado, Public Library. 
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cial collections of books and given talks on 
subjects such as inflation and price control 
and the history of the labor movement in 
America. 


AFL 


Following the same procedure used with 
the CIO locals, the field representative talked 
with - officials of every AFL local in town 
regarding the possibilities of library services, 
asking for their suggestions, and distributing 
registration cards for the union members. At 
the request of two locals, special subject talks 
were given on the problems of inter-cultural 
education, and sample booklists on various 
trades were distributed at union meetings. 
The field representative conferred with the 
editor of the official AFL publication, the 
Colorado Labor Advocate, on titles of 
books available at the library for inclusion 
in their book column. The book editor of 
the ADVOCATE suggested a number of titles 
for purchase by the library. 


The library has supplied book exhibits and 
books for circulation at the state workers 


education conference sponsored annually by 
the state AFL. 


In 1946 the library's field representative 
helped plan the programs for a series of six 
panel discussions, ‘‘Labor’s Town Meeting,” 
presented by the state AFL, and took part on 
one of the panels. Books from the library 
were checked out at each of these meetings 
to members of the group. The entire series 
was open to the public and was held at 
Denver's famed Opportunity School. 

The very friendly cooperation established 
with local unions as a result of the effective 
work of the library's field representative has 
been evidenced in practical ways which are 
of benefit to the library and so to the com- 
munity at large. For example, the library's 
campaign for a $2,500,000 bond issue for a 
new main library building was supported by 
both AFL and CIO locals without exception. 

Such support is just one evidence of the 
growing awareness of organized labor that 
the public library is their library and that 
they have a real stake in it. Increasingly they 

(Continued on page 387) 
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The Book and i’ 


By Lucile Monroe t 


6 Raion head librarian has been trying to 

teach me the library habit. The Post 
Library is just across the street from where 
we live but i have not yet become a good 
patron. It seems impossible to make a good 
library patron out of a librarian. Many times 
in the life of every librarian she finds herself 
without a library of her own or at least with- 
out a library of her own in the vicinity. She 
may be on a vacation. She may be temporarily 
unemployed. She may have a job as cataloger 
at AGFPAC (Army Ground Forces, Pacific, 
formerly MIDPAC) Library Headquarters. 
Or she may, just for a change, have taken a 
position as laundress, movie actress, caretaker 
in a zoo, or housewife. She is a librarian at 
large. Such a librarian will beg, steal, or even 
buy books rather than borrow them from a 
public library in the usual way. She will visit 
a public library to look it over with a profes- 
sional eye, to ask for a job, or even to talk 
shop with the librarian; but she has to be 
desperate before she will go there for the 
purpose of taking out a book. 


On the occasions when i have been des- 
perate and have gone into public libraries 
with the intention of borrowing a book, i 
had a sometimes vague, sometimes acute, 
feeling of discomfort. i thought that the 
general public must feel this way when it 
comes to the library, only worse. And i 
thought it remarkable that libraries had any 
circulation to speak of. But i was mistaken 
in attributing this feeling to the general pub- 
lic. It occurred to me how perfectly at ease i 
always felt in church, night club, art museum, 
or theater—in any public building, for that 
matter, except a public library. So i decided 
it had something to do with my being a li- 
brarian on the wrong side of the desk. How 
does a dentist feel in another dentist's chair? 
a surgeon having an appendectomy ? a priest 
in a pew? 

Sometimes, in spite of this painful feeling, 
i stay long enough in the public library to 
select a book. Then there is the charging to 
go through. i used to walk out absent- 
mindedly with the book under my arm but, 





* Originally appeared in The Catalog Card, published 
by MIDPAC bien Headquarters, APO 957. 

+ Post Librarian, Fort Shafter, Hawaii; formerly Cata- 
loger, MIDPAC Library Headquarters. 
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in recent years, i have become less absent- 
minded, possibly because most libraries now 
place the charging desk as a blockade across 
the door so that i have to stumble across it 
to get out. Rather than endure this process 
of charging, i sometimes put the book back 
on the shelf or just drop it on a table and 
walk out empty-handed. But there are times 
when i feel the need of a book so intensely 
that i am willing to go through the charging 
business and even the registering business. 
In case i do get the book out of the library 
there are still hazards before i get it home— 
buses, ten-cent stores, bars—most any place 
where a librarian is apt to stop and lay a book 
down. 


There was, for instance, the time when i 
was on vacation in Cleveland and had just 
borrowed from the main library two books: 
Peter Arno’s The Man in the Shower and 
Jacques Maritain’s Twilight of Civilization, 
a nice balance, i thought. No sooner was i 
settled on the bus than i opened the picture 
book which i finished long before my stop. 
It was then i noticed that my neighbor, a man 
who looked only slightly like an orangou- 
tang, was absorbed in the Twilight of Civili- 
zation. Impressed and touched, i resolved to 
leave the bus quietly without disturbing him. 
He must have returned the book much sooner 
than i would have because on the countless 
notices, letters, bills and summonses that 
came to me from the library concerning Peter 
Arno, not one of them mentioned the Twi- 
light of Civilization. i had been sure at the 
time the man was not a librarian. But i am 
getting ahead of my story. 


Then there was the time i took out the 
book Managing Your Mind. On coming out 
of the library i bethought myself of my poor 
old great-uncle at the County Poor Farm and 
of his passion for mushroom soup. i stopped 
in the | ay store, bought three cans and 
boarded a bus for the Poor Farm. My great 
uncle was glad to see me and especially the 
soup. But when i got home that evening i 
missed my library book. i received eight over- 
due notices and three bills from the library 
before it was finally located. 


But when the library is close to my living 
quarters (as is the Post Library at Schofield) 
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so that i can walk directly from the library 
to my room, the chances are that i will get 
the book home. There is still the hazard of 
Miss Grove’s room where i am apt to stop 
for a little exchange of scandal on my way 
in. But if left there the book is not too diffi- 
cult to retrieve. 

Let us suppose that i do finally get the 
book home. The understanding is that a li- 
brary book is to be returned after a stated 
interval. But i have the feeling that i have 
gone through quite enough without having 
to return it. My subconscious knows that this 
is eventually unavoidable (or practically un- 
avoidable) and i feel an indistinct pain in 
the left lobe of my medulla oblongata. But 
consciously i never give the matter a thought. 
i do not look ahead that far. The idea of re- 
turning the book never occurs to me until i 
receive my first overdue notice. But i do not 
pay much attention to the first notice, just 
stuff it in my purse and mention it casually 
to a fellow librarian as a joke. i have sent 
1,234,678 overdue notices in my time. i 
know they are a routine matter and that the 
librarian does not hold it as a personal grudge 
against me that i have not yet returned my 
books. Of course, lay people fortunately do 
not have this offhand, almost humorous, at- 
titude toward first notices. i used to wonder 
how often people would cross the street to 
avoid meeting me because they were guilty 
of having an overdue book at home. Some 
did not see me in time to get across the street 
and these would stop and explain guiltily 
their delinquency about which i had, till then, 
known nothing. 


Before i discovered that my unhappy feel- 
ing in strange libraries had a purely profes- 
sional cause, it colored my attitude toward 
people who came to my library. i was sure 
they must be ravenous for knowledge or lit- 
erary experience and have insatiable intellec- 
tual curiosity. They must be brave intelligent 
people several cuts above the mass of hu- 
manity who never came near the library. i 
admired them, i loved them. i would go to 
great lengths to satisfy them. i would some- 
times even go to the home of one borrower 
who had finished but not returned a library 
book, get the book and take it myself to the 
home of another eager borrower. i pampered 
my public. i was extremely lenient toward 
those who brought their books back late or 
not at all. i fined them reluctantly. i often 
thought of excuses for reducing or remitting 
the fine. These wonderful people who had 
wanted books so badly that they had come to 
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the library for them—what if they were slow 
about bringing them back? They deserved 
every indulgence, i thought. But now i am 
convinced that it is only the librarian among 
library patrons who deserves such special con- 
sideration. 

{In The Catalog Card, the editor appended this 
note: As a matter of fact, this is a true picture of 
Lucile Monroe, our cataloger, to which she will 
attest. It seems that, although she comes from a 
long line of very highly esteemed librarians and 
her heredity is positively above reproach, she found 
out, on taking over her home town library, that a 
former librarian had included most of her uncles, 
her cousins, and her aunts on a blacklist—but 
names of her immediate family were crossed off 
in deference to her. When she was asked to write 
something for us we saw her sneaking out How 
to Develop Profitable Ideas! We don’t know what 
help she got from it, but we'll certainly check up 
to see that it was returned. Wonder if we should 
have a psychologist investigate the use of the lower 


case i?} 
Ss 8 


LIBRARY SERVICE TO 
LABOR UNIONS 

(Continued from page 385) 
are recognizing that the library can not only 
give them practical help of cash value on 
their jobs, but that it can also aid them in a 
broader educational program for their re- 
sponsibility as citizens as well as union mem- 
bers. R. C. Anderson, president of URWA, 
CIO, Local 154, puts it this way: 

“The library has given us tremendous 
practical help in getting information we need 
on labor problems and on political issues. 
But I have also found that through the use of 
books in the library, many members have 
been able to get a better understanding of 
the responsibilities of labor unions to the 
community as well as to ourselves.” 


s 6 
WHAT'S IN A WORD? 


“Focus on Indiana Libraries” for October 1947 
carries this note: 

A librarian was called on the phone by an ex- 
cited mother. Johnny had come home with the 
story that if he didn’t get the book back in two 
weeks he'd be thrown in the library's furnace. The 
librarian was taken aback—and then remembered 
she had told Johnny if he didn’t return the book on 
time he'd be dropped from the register. 


Ss 68 
A Quack - ad -emy Award 
Lippincott’s recently won an Ad Club award for 
their advertising campaign of The Egg and I. 


Now they refer to it as “Their Pullet-surprize win- 
ner. 


—'‘Focus on Indiana Libraries” 
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What Is a Library Club? 


By Yolanda D. Yates * 


ONE of the most stimulating but exacting 
duties of a children’s librarian is con- 
ducting a library club for young people. 
Perhaps because there is little printed mate- 
rial on standards of achievement for clubs 
and, occasionally, because this activity is de- 
manding in both the background and the 
personality of a librarian, library clubs are 
pa ae shunned as a form of group- 
reading guidance. Then there is the question 
frequently raised by the time and motion type 
of library executive—a library isolationist- 
whether it is justifiable for a children’s li- 
brarian to deprive a roomful of browsing 
children of her guidance while she devotes 
the necessary time to a handful in a club 
meeting. In a superficial judgment the dis- 
parity in numbers tends to indicate a negative 
answer. But librarianship is not an assembly 
line assignment. It is a profession in which 
the results cannot be measured at once nor in 
material terms. This is particularly true of 
that branch of it which extends service to chil- 
dren. The handful of children attending a 
club meeting are potential leaders. They have 
already demonstraed initiative and an inten- 
sive interest in reading by their voluntary 
attendance. The fact that they are fewer nu- 
merically than the groups which come to story 
hours is further proof of their potentialities 
since the weeding out process in the demon- 
stration of leadership begins early in child- 
hood. Leaders are all too scarce to be ignored 
entirely. 

There are some librarians who would ban- 
ish clubs from libraries altogether. Others 
prefer to relegate them to accredited com- 
munity leaders who wish to conduct a young 
people’s club under the auspices of a library. 
All this seems to indicate that clubwork is in 
the same stage of development that story- 
telling was before idealistic specialists like 
Sara Cone Bryant, Marie L. Shedlock, and 
our contemporary Ruth Sawyer began to re- 
cord their experiences and to set standards. 

That clubs are a form of group-reading 
guidance cannot be denied. They supplement 
and eventually, with older young people, take 
the place of storytelling, carrying on the same 
aim. The method changes but the basic ideal, 





* Children’s Librarian, Woodlawn Regional Branch, 
Chicago, Illinois, Public Library. 
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the introduction to the finest literature that 
the world has to offer, continues. In addi- 
tion, clubs are a veritable breeding place for 
democracy. That must be the reason why so 
many agencies working with young people, 
other than the library, channel their activities 
in this form. A few examples are the Scouts 
—both Boy and Girl—the Girl Reserves of 
the YWCA, and the 4-H Clubs. In clubs 
young people learn to work together, each 
giving what he has to offer of himself and 
receiving in exchange from the others, so 
that the sum total is much greater than 2 
lonely achievement could ever be. 


Book Discussion 


In a library club conducted by a children’s 
librarian, the members are introduced to the 
art of book discussion. They learn to be 
articulate about their silent reading. They 
exchange ideas. They become critical read- 
ers, realizing from their participation in club 
discussions that all books do not appeal to 
everyone and that they need not look at every 
printed volume as an unassailably perfect 
thing. This develops reading discrimination, 
so vital in this age of excessive publication. 

Besides the books for recreational reading 
that build character and widen the individ- 
ual’s horizon, the members begin to appreci- 
ate books on every subject from which they 
may gain information, other than the neces- 
sary school assignments; about an individual 
interest, an aptitude, a cherished hobby. 
Thus, young people learn the social use of 
books, a knowledge which too many adults 
lack at present. 

It must be apparent from the foregoing 
that a library club has definite aims isolating 
it from clubs in other agencies and that it 
undoubtedly needs a trained children’s |i- 
brarian as a leader. 

The club leader does not hold the center 
of attention during the entire meeting, as a 
storyteller does during a story hour. Story- 
telling is not easy. It, too, is exacting but in 
a different way. In clubwork, the leader must 
direct and stimulate the meeting indirectly. 
She cannot perform as the storyteller does. 
She must be doubly artful in achieving the 
same purpose only as a member of the group. 
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The enthusiasm, the correlation, the success 
of an enterprise emanates from her. She must 
be able to create action among the members. 

When the aims of library clubwork and 
the role of the librarian are clear to the leader, 
one half of the work is done. The other half 
is the preparation of a program for a year's 
clubwork. 

Like all successful enterprises clubwork 
demands from its leader not only vision but 
a concrete expression of it. A plan is a vital 
necessity but there is no need to regard it as 
a rigid formula. Instead, it must be the 
groundwork for the club’s yearly achieve- 
ments. The structure can spread and rise in 
a surprising manner if it has a firm founda- 
tion. This preliminary work is entirely the 
responsibility of the librarian. 


Members’ Backgrounds 


Before determining a program, the chil- 
dren's librarian re-examines the library's com- 
munity from various general angles. Most 
important is the cultural level of the group. 
Are the children encouraged to read books 
by their parents? Do they have home librar- 
ies? Do they attend suitable musical and 
theatrical performances? Do they visit mu- 
seums? When these questions can be an- 
swered in the affirmative an ambitious pro- 
gram can be considered. 

When the young people live in an under- 
privileged community where parents confine 
their reading to the daily newspaper and 
provide no other reading material for their 
young, where parents are too busy earning a 
living to attend to the mental development 
of their children, a less ambitious program 
must be planned in order to begin at the level 
of the average club member. Here, emphasis 
must be placed on the introduction of read- 
ing as a form of recreation, something which 
the more privileged children already take 
for granted. The progress of the club will 
be slower but actual, nevertheless. A more 
glamorous approach to reading must be de- 
vised. This is only common sense because 
reading for itself, instead of as a school task, 
will be an unfamiliar idea to the young 
people. 

Another aspect of club programing is the 
maturity of the children for which the club 
is intended. While a story hour can be aimed 
at and enjoyed by the smallest child, a club 
makes demands upon his acquired knowl- 
edge. Library club membership presupposes 
that the individual has acquired skill in the 
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mechanics of reading as well as a budding 
judgment which can be articulate to a greater 
or lesser degree, and a measure of concen- 
tration. It is natural that in general, children 
below the fifth grade, approximately ten years 
of age, are not sufficiently strong in these 
qualities to meet library club standards. 
Therefore, library club membership should 
begin, at the lowest level, with the fifth grade 
and extend through the junior high school. 
It must be understood, however, that such a 
wide grade-range is seldom possible in one 
club. 

To summarize, a library club performs a 
vital service to the children in a community 
because: 

It widens their reading horizons through the 
exchange of oral book reviews by the members 
which is supplemented and guided through the 
librarian’s book knowledge. 

It develops reading discrimination through the 
exchange of reactions to the same titles, in an in- 
formal setting, where they may honestly express 
adverse criticism and where their reactions will be 
discussed, perhaps debated, by the members. 

It encourages the use of books for the develop- 
ment of hobbies and other leisure-time activities, 
along personal lines. 

It encourages them to be articulate and to make 
a contribution to the group working towards one 
achievement. 

It develops perseverance, since they follow a 
visible plan to its completion over a long period. 


Government 


Although the club is a homogeneous group, 
it must have a form of government. The 
usual procedure of electing officers is too 
formal, dampening the enthusiasm and limit- 
ing active participation to a few. No treasurer 
is needed because there is no money involved. 
Public library clubs do not have dues even 
when members are willing and able to pay 
them. None of the club activities involves 
expenditures—programs and parties are al- 
ways free. But each meeting must have a 
person to preside. A chairman se!ected from 
the group for a single meeting will enable 
many: members to preside once during the 
club year. 

Club meetings should be held regularly at 
stated intervals, their frequency soperine 
upon circumstances and the type of club. An 
hour is long enough to keep young people 
on their toes. But as members will come some 
time before a meeting and linger after it to 
select books, the children’s librarian must 
allow two hours for the club meeting. The 
actual meeting should be held behind closed 
doors. It is unfair to close a reading room to 
many children for the use of a few. 
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Glamouring Book Discussions 


Frequently young people become tongue- 
tied when asked to discuss a book which they 
have read. Even exceptional readers often 
limit their comments to: “It’s a good story 
about a poor boy.” If by the second meeting 
the club members do not respond, it is evi- 
dent that stimulation is needed to make dis- 
cussion a desirable part of a program. The 
use of some device which will invest the re- 
ports with glamour will remedy the differ- 


ence. 


The grab bag has the elements of chance 
and surprise so attractive to young people. 
Prepare beforehand a sufficient number of 
slips with suitable titles, and let the members 
each draw a title. After the meeting, mem- 
bers will have fun searching for their ‘‘grabs”’ 
on the library shelves. A merit system, giving 


points for certain titles reviewed, will provide 
a more forceful stimulation. Although this 
arouses the competitive spirit, it is sometimes 
necessary to begin at this level in order to 
awaken a desire to discuss what has been read. 

Publicity to outside agencies should be 
widespread and continuous. Periodic news 
items in local newspapers bring the club to 
the attention of adults, and also help to bring 
readers as well as club members to the library. 

Although parties should be held to a mini- 
mum, they form an important part of the 
club’s program. They develop social grace- 
fulness and strengthen the bonds of friend- 
ship among young people. The club is asked 
to plan the menu and program, and is en- 
couraged to volunteer to bring food, so that 
no money payments are necessary. Everything 
must be done with the greatest simplicity in 
order to avoid a formal atmosphere. 


FUN CLUB 


Outline for a 


Notes for the director. 


In this club an attempt is made to introduce the 
customs of many lands as they are reproduced in 
children’s games, and to present the basic similarity 
of all children’s play. 

During the book news period the director tells 
one short story containing the theme for the meet- 
ing and suggests two books from the club’s reading 
list which have the same background for the chii- 
dren’s recreational reading. In the outline only 
the story is listed in advance. The members report 
from the club’s booklist. As the club year pro- 
gresses it may be possible to let a member tell the 
story, assigned in advance, and for the cl.'!dren to 
suggest titles with the various themes for the bool: 
news periods. The club’s reading list is arranged 
by countries to correspond to the theme of each 
meeting. 

At the beginning of the activity period the li- 
brarian presents brief historical and sociological 
information in conversational form as an intro- 
duction to the game to be played. Since the game 
is closely integrated with the entire plan of the 
meeting it is not listed as a separate unit. In this 
club one haif-hour is devoted to the activity period. 


Program Outline 


I 


Theme: North American Indian. 

Book News: Story: “‘Star-wife” p. 176 in H. A. 
Kennedy, New World Fairy Book. 

Activity and Game: Introduction: pp. 166-167 in 
S. E. Hunt, Games the World Round. Game: 
“Guessing Game Number 1” p. 173. 


II 


Theme: United States, Colonial Period. 
Book News: Story: “Top That Spun a Story” 
p. 178 in C. S. Bailey, Tops and Whistles. 
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Year's Pro gram 


Activity and Game: Introduction: pp. 342-351 in 
A. M. Earle, Child Life in Colonial Days. 
Game: “Oats, Peas, Beans and Barley Grow’’ 
pp. 369-371 in J. H. Bancroft, Games. 


II 


Theme: United States, Modern Times. 

Book News: Story: “The Doughnuts” p. 50 in 
Robert McCloskey, Homer Price. 

Activity and Game: Introduction: (Members tell 
about the games they play daily). Game: 
“Sitting Down Hide and Go Seek” p. 17 in 
Edna Geister, What Shall We Play? 


Special 


Buk Week Program: The program is pub- 
licized as ° Let’s Play Program,” to which members 
bring guests. Each member directs a game of his 
own choice for the group to play, preferably one 
taken from S. E. Hunt, Games the World Round 
or one played at a meeting. The volunteer game 
leaders and their se‘ections should be approved in 
advance by the libratian. 


IV 
Theme: Christmas. 


Book News: “Story of Christmas” Introduction in 
R. H. Schauffler, Christmas. 


Activity and Game: Introduction: pp. 127-129 in 
W. M. Auld, Christmas Tradition. Game: 
“Yawning for a Cheshire Cheese” p, 129 


Special 
Book News: Christmas Party. 


Vv 
Book News: Twelfth Night Meeting. 
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VI 
Theme: England. 


Book News: Story: “Mr. Vinegar” p. 27 in J. 
Jacobs, English Fairy Tales. 


Activity and Game: Introduction: p. 92 in S. E. 
Hunt, Games the World Round. Game: “My 
Lady's Toilét” p. 97. 


VII 
Theme: France. 


Book News: Story: “White Cat’ p. 1 in M. C. J. 
d’Aulnoy; White Cat and Other Old French 
Fairy Tales. 


Activity and Game: Introduction: p. 107. Game: 
“Exchange’”’ p. 108. 


VIII 
Theme: South America. 


Book News: Story: “El Enano” p. 
Finger, Tales from Silver Lands. 


Activity and Game: Introduction: pp. 217-218. 
Game: ‘‘Gallitos’” p. 219. 


IX 


$9 in C. J. 


Theme: Mexico. 

Book News: Story: “Eagle Warrior” p. 15 in 
I. Purnell and J. M. Weatherwax, Talking 
Bird. 

Activity and Game: Introduction: pp. 161-162. 
Game: “Angel and The Devil’ p. 162. 


X 

Theme: Italy. 

Book News: Story: ‘““Giacco and His Bean” p. 27 
in F. H. T. Botsford, Picture Tales from the 
Italian. 

Activity and Game: Introduction: pp. 
Game: “Chicken Market’’ p. 144. 


142-143. 


XI 
Theme: Russia. 

Book News: Story: “Clever Semiletka’” p. 75 in 
A. Ransome, Old Peter's Russian Tales. 
Activity and Game: Introduction: pp. 210-211. 

Game: “Ting-a-ling” p. 211. 


XII 

Theme: China. 

Book News: Story: “The God That Lived in the 
Kitchen” p. 41 in F. Carpenter, Tales of a 
Chinese Grandmother. 

Activity and Game: Introduction: 
Game: “Fox and Geese’’ p. 69. 


pp. 62-63. 


XIII 
Theme: Special. 

Youth Week Program: “Our Games and 
Theirs,” a program to be performed on a stage. 
The plan suggested is to select four familiar Amer- 
ican games and at least one variant of each from 
another country. As each folk game is played the 
children change their hats, wearing appropriate 
ones for that country. 


Suggested Games for the Youth Week Program 


American 


“Going to Jerusalem” p. 107. 
Games. 
“Blind Man's Buff” p. 68. 


J. H. Bancroft, 
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“Broncho Tag” p. 69. 
“Hop Scotch” p. 118. 


Foreign Variants 

“Fire on the Mountains” (Scotland) p. 95. 

“Exchange” (France) p. 92. 

“Fox and Geese” (China) p. 101. 

“Hop Scotch” (Italy) p. 121; (France) p. 222; 
(England) p. 124; (Monaco) p. 125. 


XIV 
Farewell Meeting 





Librarians turned artists last spring at the East 
Lake Branch of the Minneapolis Public Library 
and converted an antiquated bookcase into a piece 
de résistance for its high school clientele. Against 
an olive green background, Peter Hunt designs 
from “Transformagic’ (Du Pont) were done in 
fuchsia and yellow oil paints along fronts and 
sides. Names of authors and the phrase “Our 
Hearts Are Young and Gay’ were alternated with 
the decorations. Cases stand 4' high and have been 
placed back to back in the middle of the adult 
reading room. Mitten’s composition display let- 
ters purchased from Garrison Wagner Company 
(St. Louis) were also painted in the bright colors 
and spell out a caption for each side. FOR YOU 
HI TEENERS has been placed on the more promi- 
nent side and OFF TO WORK on the other. A 
scrapbook of jackets and lists with a Peter Hunt 
cover has been placed on a near-by table. Windsor 
chairs around the case encourage young adults to 
sit down and browse. Though not as satisfactory 
as a Young People’s Reading Room, the cases 
have served to attract senior high school students 
to a selected group of books intended for them. 
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We Call It “The Alcove’ 


By Hannah Hunt * 


|S phledene's the spacious high ceilinged 

lobby of the Library of Hawaii and the 
outdoor reading room which is the central 
court, is a section dedicated to the needs and 
tastes of young adults which we call “The 
Alcove.”” Any afternoon of a school day this 
section will buzz with activity like that of 
similar youth rooms on the mainland but with 
the addition of a certain island accent. Color 
is native to Hawaii’s youth and the girls with 
artfully placed flowers in their hair and their 
leis of fragrant island blossoms about their 
shoulders are not more colorful than the boys 
with their gayly patterned Aloha shirts. The 
tables will be heaped high with the inevitable 
armloads of textbooks but many will be 
topped with a woven /auhala purse or the 
miniature basket that serves as purse and 
lunch basket and cosmetic case. On days 
when our “liquid sunshine”’ settles down into 
real rain there will be barefooted patrons 
crowded about the catalog and probably more 
than one forgotten pair of shoes tucked neatly 
under the table or desk at the close of the day. 
Our names are musical—Kimiyo, Momoye, 
Ricardo, Sueo, Patricio, Pualani, and others 
are generously interspersed with the usual 
Williams and Marys. The speech of our 
youth has also a distinctive island quality. 
Pidgin English is slowly but surely disappear- 
ing — at least among library patrons — but 
there is a lilting inflection that is as colloquial 
as are the accents of the southland. 


Such are the surface differences, but there 
are others less apparent but more important 
to the young people’s librarian. These young 
Americans have not only the facial character- 
istics but personality traits of their diverse 
backgrounds: Japanese, Chinese, Portuguese, 
Filipino, European, Samoan, or that predomi- 
nating island type which is a blend of several. 
They come to the library from high schools 
of sharply drawn differences. Honolulu has 
four public senior high schools, two of them 
English standard with entrance examinations 
in the English language, the other two non- 
standard serving those who cannot meet those 
requirements. Large numbers also attend the 
four private schools, the very names of which 
conjure up pictures of spacious campuses and 





* Librarian for Young Adults, Library of Hawaii, 
Honolulu. 
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extensive buildings, Iolani, Kamehameha, 
Mid-Pacific, and Punahou, and the six paro- 
chial high schools. The University of Hawaii, 
which has just celebrated its fortieth anniver- 
sary, is bulging at the seams as are mainland 
colleges. Many of these students are from 
the outer islands and therefore native Hawai- 
ians but strangers to Honolulu. More than 
one has asked our help with Readers’ Guide 
or other tools saying, ““You see when the class 
learned about the library I was studying the 
shore of Iwo Jima.” Our Alcove patron may 
have a Hawaiian face but a Japanese name. 
He may be in khaki or sailor white since we 
are not only an island but a Pacific base where 
uniforms are a part of even the peacetime 
scene. He may be a kamaaina (child of the 
soil), who can trace his lineage back to 
Hawaiian royalty, or of a malihini (new- 
comer) Navy family lately transferred from 
New York or Nebraska. These and other 
more complex differences make any generali- 
zations difficult, perhaps even dangerous. 


The Hawaiians 


But just to highlig!t Hawaii a bit for those 
who are interested we may say that our young 
adults are generally reserved or even shy, not 
always articulate, but grappling, nevertheless, 
with those “long long thoughts’ of youth. 
We are career conscious too, but some of our 
young people who look toward the mainland 
for further education or vocational oppor- 
tunity have to face the unfortunate fact that 
in some parts of the country the color of their 
skin or the shape of their eyes may outweigh 
whatever qualifications they may have. We 
are helping them through carefully selected 
books to prepare for citizenship in what may 
be our forty-ninth state and to nurture that 
world citizenship which is traditional in this 
crossroads of the world where East meets 
West. 


Young Hawaii is essentially gay, however, 
and modern fiction is the first choice, Seven- 
teenth Summer being as popular here as with 
other teen-age groups. Your Manners Are 
Showing vies with A Brother Is a Stranger 
and South of Heaven with Green Grass of 
Wyoming. 
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THE ALCOVE FOR YOUNG ADULTS 


They have a patience which is perhaps 
born of living on an island where we must 
often wait for books and other things to come 
to us. They are persistent and often pursue a 
tangent of detail which may detract rather 
than add to their understanding of a subject. 

Because many of our island homes are not 
conducive to reading at home there is more 
reading done in the library, more books used 
as reference than circulated. In the rush 
hours of the afternoon, as bus after bus dis- 
gorges its gay, laughing, colorful load of 
youth they seem to descend upon us in waves 
like the surf that pounds our shores. The 
Alcove then becomes a mere base of opera- 
tion as they fill all six large reading rooms 
and overflow into the patio (where they can 
shed their shoes and read in the sun or shade 
as they choose). Then, for about three hours 
all librarians are young people’s librarians 
and the £okua (cooperation) of the staff is 
phenomenal! But the invasion is a compara- 
tively quiet one and discipline is an obsolete 
word. 

Above all Hawaii's youth is appreciative 
and though not always expressed in words, a 
quiet smile, dark eyes that widen at a happily 
chosen book, or the softly spoken “I'll borrow 
this one’’ can warm the heart. It is not un- 
usual to hear a soft “thank you” and turn to 
find someone to whom you gave a book two 
hours ago! 

When we have visitors from across the 
island they come over the Pali and down the 
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winding mountain roads by bus to be at our 
door by 8:30! A showing of one of the two 
films “Know Your Library” or “It’s All 
Yours” is usually followed by a tour of the 
library, including the listening room and rec- 
ord collection, the beautiful children’s room 
with its murals of Hawaiian legends, the 
department for the blind with a demonstra- 
tion of Braille and talking books, the bindery, 
and the Hawaiian and Pacific Room. When 
we conclude our tour in the Alcove and dis- 
tribute attractive lists we hope we have broad- 
ened the horizon of plantation living. There 
is real aloha in their good-byes waved from 
the bus to us on the steps. 

Where but in Hawaii is there a young 
people’s room that can expand to the court 
and lawn? On crowded Saturday and Sun- 
day afternoons the sight of students reading 
in the shade of the two trees in the center of 
the library, clustered around benches in the 
court, and seated on the lawn in seminar 
groups, reminds one of the childhood game 
of statues. Where but in Hawaii would Book 
Week be officially opened by a concert on the 
library steps given by the Royal Hawaiian 
Band resplendent in their white uniforms? 
Where but in Hawaii would a reception for 
authors which brought out local society in 
mandarin coats, /eis, orchids, and white din- 
ner jackets be further accented by a curious 
beach boy, a red hibiscus over his ear, 
dangling his brown bare feet over the stone 
balustrade as he watches the scene in the 
moonlit court? 
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} grates: of making a lot of fresh New Year's 
resolutions, which always seem to start out 
more dauntlessly than they continue, we thought it 
might be wiser to look back and try to discover 
what has happened to some of our professional 
ideals and resolutions, at least in the larger scope 
of library service for all. 

In the December 1947 Newsletter of the Kansas 
State Teachers College in Emporia, C. P. Baber had 
an interesting editorial, from which we lift a few 
pertinent sentences: 


Although intended by its author as represent- 
ing the voice of OPPORTUNITY, the famous line 
“Master of human destinies am I’ may be ap- 
plied with equal truth and forcefulness to a 
man’s THINKING. Cattle live where their FEET 
are. For them there can be no reproach in their 
doing so. In their order of creation they have no 
alternative. With man the case is vastly differ- 
ent. He lives where his THOUGHTS are. In this 
truism is pointed his destiny for good—or ill. 
In the greatest Book of them all it is written of 
man that “as he THINKETH .. . so is he.” 


In one of the scenes of Shakespeare's King 
Henry V, the Earl of Salisbury appears on the 
stage and in tones of anxiety announces to the 
King ‘My sovereign lord, bestow yourself with 
speed. The French are bravely in their battles 
set, and will with all expedience charge on us.” 
To which King Henry reassuringly replies “All 
things are ready if our minds be so.” 


That mental attitude reminds us of an article by 
Eleanor B. Stock entitled ‘““My kind of millions 
in the July 1947 issue of Independent Woman: 


Carl Sandburg says of Emerson: “He was a 
millionaire—in his kind of millions.” 

Frankly, I can say the same of myself. And I 
feel like shouting the fact because the millions 
that make me a millionaire make you one, too, 
and include my neighbors and all my fellow 
Americans without discrimination as to race, 
creed, profession or bank account. 

My millions are the free public library in my 
town and yours, the museum of fine arts in any 
one of America’s big cities and, by the turn of 
a dial, the world’s great music performed for me 
here in my home as in hundreds of thousands of 
homes all across the continent from Maine to 
California. 

But my kind of millions was not always pos- 
sible, at least not for an average citizen, for just 
one of the people. 

I can think of a hundred things I can do with- 
out easier than I can a good book, so I'm grateful 
it was Johann Gutenberg—the original name is 
Henne Gooseflesh—who lived in the 15th Cen- 
tury and not I. Until he invented a printing 
press with movable type, books were rare and 
costly treasures locked up in palaces and monas- 
teries, the special privilege of an aristocracy of 
wealth and learning. .. . 
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TALKING SHOP.... 


By MDL 


My kind of millions is no ordinary possession. 
My millions know no color lines. They transcend 
political and economic barriers. . . . 


The more I use my kind of millions, the more 
they increase. The more I share them, the more 
they become my own. They are the free ex- 
change of a world’s living experience, its great 
faiths and enduring valors. Why not step up 
and claim your share of my kind of millions ? 


Dorothy Dix, too, in a column on December 14, 
1945, wished : 
that every man and woman who reads these 
words of wisdom would take them to heart and 
forthwith wear a‘path to the door of the public 
«library. For three-fourths of our population it 
would be a new experience. .. . 
The answer to the riddle is, of course, plain. 
It is because the average individual has never ac- 
quired the reading habit, hence not the library 
habit, so he and she never knock on the doors 
that would open a fuller and richer life to them. 


From the cradle to the grave nothing else 
opens up so many roads to happiness as the love 
of reading. . . . 


If these enthusiastic quotations are true of our 
noble profession, why is it that the Junior League 
Magazine of July 1946 could carry so woebegone 
an article as that of Eleanor Stephens’ ‘Forgotten 
Institutions’? Yes, she meant /ibraries. After tell- 
ing of one pathetic would-be library, she wrote: 


This true story could be amplified in greater 
detail to underline a point which must gain rec- 
ognition in America. The village library is in 
many areas one of the forgotten institutions of 
American life most in need of rejuvenation. . . . 
What is wrong with these little libraries? The) 
are starved. 


As librarians, we must remember that while in 
this country we have the freedom to read which has 
been denied elsewhere, many of our people still 
do not have books to read—no matter how earn- 
estly they may desire to read them! Reminded of 
the vast resources of our nation’s libraries, and the 
services they render, we find ourselves often for- 
getting that one in every three of our citizens has 
no public library within reach, and that the second 
of the three has only inadequate service. If we 
have adequate service, we are among the one-in- 
three who do! Should it not make us the more 
eager, as 1948 unfolds, to lose no time or oppor- 
tunity to urge the passage in Congress of the Li- 
brary Demonstration Bill (S.48—H.R.2465). This 
constructive bill can help to bring library service 
to the rural areas where it is lacking at present. 
It is little enough to demand of ourselves, as li- 
brarians, that we write immediately to the senators 
and representatives of our state, urging them to 
give their support to this worthy measure, for the 
good of the libraryless people of our nation. 
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An inexpensive, all-purpose display used by 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, Public Library inside or out- 
side the library, on bulletin board, easel, or as a 
window display, features enlarged reproductions of 
advertisements published by the American W eekly, 
giving a dramatic presentation of the part reading 
has played in the success of such leaders as Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Luther Burbank, George Washing- 
ton Carver, Madame Curie, and Mark Twain. From 
the advertisement selected for display, the illustra- 
tion is cut and an enlarged photostatic copy is made 
of the part of the text having to do with reading. 
Illustration and text are then placed on bulletin 
board or on half-inch wall board, 44” x 28”. 

A mat 44” x 28”, made from 16-ply poster card, 
with sections cut out to correspond with locations 
of illustration and copy, is then placed over bulle- 
tin, giving the whole an attractive, colorful, and 
finished appearance. It is well to have a series of 
these mats prepared in advance so that changes in 
copy, color, message, and layout may be made fre- 
quently and easily. 

Paper sculpture is featured in display (below) 
in the library of the New Jersey State Teachers Col- 
lege at Trenton. The figures are paper dolls dressed 
in construction paper, first made in cardboard, and 
then face, hands, and legs are pasted on, and paper 
wig and eyelashes, mouth and nose, if necessary. 
Clothes are cut from atiy appropriate paper. Wrap- 
ping papers have an interesting texture and wall 
paper may be helpful, too. The rough red Christ- 
mas wrapping suggests a sweater, and tissue paper 
reminds one of an organdy apron. The bacon the 
housewife is frying is the red and white cut from 
a patriotic paper, and her frying pan is silver me- 
talic paper. The paper is cut out and the sculpture 
is started with flat cardboard base, and the added 
pieces are put on with rubber cement, scotch tape, 
or staples. The figures are assembled and made to 
stand up by the use of straight pins. If the light- 
ing is not too diffused the three-dimensional effect 
is increased by the cast shadows. An excellent book, 
which beginners will find helpful for both method 
and ideas, is Paper Sculpture; Its Construction and 
Uses for Display and Decoration, by Paul McPhar- 
lin. 


the Month 





All-Purpose Display in the Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, Public Library 


(Below) Paper Sculptured Figures add 
interest to the displays of the New Jersey 
College for Women Library. 
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HE A.L.A. is undertaking a program urging 

all libraries—college, school, and public—to 
do everything within their power to encourage 
reading and discussion about the Marshall Plan, the 
need for it, the reasons for and against it. In its 
January 1 issue, the Boo&list will publish a list of 
books and pamphlets on the subject prepared by a 
group in Washington, largely at the District of Co- 
lumbia Public Library, but with some help from 
the Department of State and the Library of Con- 
gress. That issue will also contain a list of docu- 
mentary films suitable for use in connection with 
the subject. The January A.L.A. Bulletin will carry 
an article urging every library to make exhibits, dis- 
tribute reading lists, organize programs for film 
showings and discussions, and to do such other 
things as possible and appropriate to make it dif- 
ficult for people in the community to remain ig- 
norant about the Marshall Plan. 

The Washington Post's issue of November 23, 
1947 carried a special sixteen-page section on the 
Marshall Plan, prepared by the Post editors in col- 
laboration with the Foreign Policy Association. 
Copies may be obtained at five cents a copy from 
the Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 38th Street, 
New York 16. 

Two Wilson Company titles, published in the 
Reference Shelf Series, might also prove helpful: 
Economic Aid to Europe, which is expected to be 
ready in February, and United Nations or World 
Organization? which is already available. 


Co & & 


There is still time to send in the brief descrip- 
tion (300 words or less) and illustrations of your 
most successful publicity of 1947. It should reach 
us by January 20, 1948 to insure inclusion in the 
special Public Relations Number of the Bulletin. 


Co oS & 


Good Citizen, a 72-page booklet, has been pre- 
pared by the American Heritage Foundation as 
part of its year-long campaign to stimulate more 
active citizenship throughout the country. Proceeds 
from the booklet will go to forward the Founda- 
tion’s tour of the Freedom Train and its “Year of 
Rededication” program. Copies of Good Citizen 
may be obtained at 25 cents each from the American 
Heritage Foundation, 17 East 45th Street, New 
York 17, 

ee & & 
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THE MONTH 


... at random 


Too late now for the past Christmas, but good 
for the pamphlet collection is the 15-page illus- 
trated booklet on Christmas in Latin America, 
compiled by Pan American Union's editorial and 
music divisions. It includes Christmas customs, 
songs, bibliography, and even recipes from Mexico, 
Brazil, Colombia, Nicaragua, and Panama. Copies 
may be obtained at ten cents each from the Pan 
American Union, Washington 6, D.C 

The report of an 18-month experiment in Eng- 
lish, science, and social studies classes initiated by 
the California Department of Education has been 
issued in a booklet; Better Teaching Through the 
Use of Current Materials. Copies are available 
from the School of Education, Stanford University, 
California. 


The December 1947 issue of Mademoiselle has 
an interesting article about writing children’s books. 
Its title: “Happily ever after.” 

The New York Times this month plans to speed 
the publication of its Index by changing it from a 
monthly to a twice-monthly publication. At the 
same time, the Times will enlarge the format of the 
Index and introduce a number of editorial improve- 
ments. The changes in this long established and 
widely useful library service are designed to sim- 
plify its use and make it available to libraries more 
quickly. Greater frequency of publication was in- 
evitable in view of the greatly increased reference 
use now being made of current newspaper files by 
libraries of all kinds. Lack of adequate printing 
facilities had postponed an earlier introduction of 
the improvements. 

The Times began publication of the Index thirty- 
five years ago at the request of the directors of sev- 
eral large public and college libraries. Librarians 
were then seeking ways to eliminate the tedious and 
time-consuming searching of newspaper files for 
answers to questions on current events. 

The Index made its initial appearance as a quar- 
terly in 1913. Responding to the growth in the ref- 
erence use of current newspaper files, the publica- 
tion began to be issued as a monthly in 1930. At 
that time, the Times also began to publish a cumu- 
lative annual Index, sixteen volumes of which have 
now appeared. The present change from monthly 
to semi-monthly publication is a direct reflection of 
the continued increase in the use of current news- 
papers for reference. 

Another departure from custom is the twice- 
monthly distribution, to subscribing libraries, of 
bound volumes of the newspaper. Formerly dis- 
tributed only once a month, the faster distribution 
will make the bound volumes of the Times avail- 
able for reference with the corresponding semi- 
monthly indexes. 

eC & & 
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For the first time the Religious Book Club is 
making its monthly Bulletin available on a sub- 
scription basis to librarians and booksellers. Pre- 
viously obtainable only by members of the club, 
the Bulletin not only reviews the club selections 
but also covers current books of spiritual interest. 

A supplementary sheet, listing publishers of all 
titles reviewed, will be enclosed with each issue 
for library and booksellér subscribers. All present 
library and bookseller members of the club may 
obtain the supplementaty sheet each month on 
written request. Subscriptions, at $2 a year, may be 
obtained from the Religious Book Club, 76 Ninth 
Avenue, New York 11. 

we Ge 

A helpful pamphlet, I¢ Pays to Talk It Over... 
some notes and suggestions for group discussion 
leaders, is available at 40 cents a copy (10 for 
$3.50, 100 for $30) from the National Institute of 


Social Relations, Inc., 1244 Twentieth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
& & H& 


American Brotherhood Week will be observed 
February 22-29, 1948. Material and suggestions 
for suitable programs are available from the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews, 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 

Drama and book awards totaling $40,000 have 
been announced in two contests with a closing date 
of November 15, 1948. Full details may be ob- 
tained from The Christophers, 121 East 39th Street, 
New York 16. 

Social Service, a quarterly survey, formerly 
called Social Service Review, is available at 50 cents 
an issue, $2 per year, from the National Council 
of Social Service, Inc., 26 Bedford Square, London, 
W.C. 1, England. 

The Brooklyn Public Library Bulletin for No- 
vember lists good short books arranged by subject 
under such headings as literary quality, social sig- 
nificance, scientific matters, history and humans, 
and fiction. Copies are available at 25 cents each 
from Thomas Gilbert Brown, Editor, Brooklyn 
Public Library, Grand Army Plaza, Brooklyn 17, 
New York. 


THE CHELIFERS Ex Lipris 





Fursimppon 
Personally I like ’em well done. 
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A four-page outline of “The Freedom Train,” 
including a brief description of it and a list of the 
documents it displays, is available from the World 
Book Encyclopedia, Teaching Aids Department, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


eo & & 


A practical and attractive folder of directions 
for knitting ten currently fashionable items—from 
a two-piece dress to ballet slippers—is Knit It 
Yourself—for Fun and Fashion. Copies are avail- 
able from the American Wool Council, Inc., 1450 
Broadway, New York 18. 


eo & & 


Copies of “The Virginia Plan for Audio-Visual 
Education” have been given to all governors and 
state superintendents of public instruction as a pos- 
sible guide to them in planning their own states’ 
audio-visual program. Copies of the booklet are 
available at $1 each from the University of Chicago 
Bookstore, Department of Education Branch, Chi- 
cago 37, Illinois. 


eo Bb & 


The 1947 edition of Accident Facts, annual year- 
book of the National Safety Council, a statistical 
survey of the nation’s accidents, giving death and 
injury figures for industry, homes, schools, motor 
vehicles, and farms, is available at 50 cents a copy 
from the National Safety Council, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


Co & & 


A library manual has been prepared, and copies 
offered to libraries free. Address Technical Library 
Consultants, Inc., 347 Madison Avenue, New York 
17. 


s 6 
“SPECIAL LIBRARIAN” FEATURE 


The field of special libraries is not one apart 
from other libraries or from the general public. 
Great sums of money are being spent by the organi- 
zations in the fields represented by these special 
libraries to interpret to the public in nontechnical 
language just what is meant by the specialty and 
how it serves each one of us. They are attempting 
to make available to the layman the results of the 
labors of a highly technical staff and to instruct us 
» the application of such knowledge to our daily 
ives. 

These fields of special knowledge are also green 
pastures for some less qualified writers who feel 
the pulse of public interest and hasten to accommo- 
date with the answers—true or false. 

One of the duties of the special librarian is to 
recognize and evaluate this educational material 
within the limits of her subject interest. It has 
occurred to the editor of the “Special Librarian” 
page of the Wilson Library Bulletin that we are 
all laymen in any field except our own specialty 
and that public and special librarians alike might 
value a carefully chosen list of free and inexpensive 
materials, or at least a list of sources of such 
materials. 

We have chosen the following subjects to appear 
as a series in the Bulletin: Health, Economics, 
Natural History, Foreign Relations, and Garden. 
ing. The first one, on Health, appears in this issue. 
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[A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. The 
judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson Com- 
pany. Communications should be addressed to Mrs. 
Cheney, at the Library School, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville 4, Semaine 


Reference Book Check List 


1. APEL, Witut. Masters of the Keyboard. 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1947. 323p. 
$5 

2. BONI, MARGARET BRADFORD. Fireside Book 
of Folk Songs. New York, Simon and Schuster, 
1947. 323p. $3.95 

3. BOTKIN, B. A., ed. 
England Folklore. New 
934p. $4 

4. EISENSCHIML, OTTO and RALPH NEWMAN. 
The American Iliad. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 
1947. 720p. $5 

5. HARPSTER, HitpA T. The Insect World. 


A Treasury of New 
York, Crown, 1947. 


New York, Viking, 1947. 211p. $3 
JACKSON, Horsroox. The Reading of 
Books. New York, Scribners, 1947. 292p. $3 


7. Lewis, C. Day. Poetry for You. New 
York, Oxford, 1947. 122p. $2.50 
8. McCuk, LILLIAN B. and CAROL TRUAX. 


The 60 Minute Chef. 
1947. 222p. $2.95 

9. MARVIN, ISABEL B. Bon Appetit. 
Houghton Mifflin, 1947. 269p. $3 

10. Morris, Percy A. A Field Guide to the 
Shells. Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1947. 190p. 
$3.50 

11. Mum, P. H. Book-collecting as a Hobby. 
New York, Knopf, 1947. 181,x p. $3 

12. PICKWELL, GAYLE. Amphibians and Rep- 
tiles of the Pacific States. Stanford University, 
Stanford University Press, 1947. 236p. $4 

13: PUTNAM, GEORGE PALMER. Death Valley 
Handbook. New York, Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 
1947. 84p. $2 

- 14. “THORN, C. JORDAN. 
Pottery and Porcelain Marks. 
1947. 176p. $3 

15. VENTURI, LIONELLO. Modern Painters. 
New York, Scribners, 1947. 234p., 157 figures. $5 

16. Woop, JAMES P., ed. 100 Years Ago. 
New York, Funk and Wagnalls, 1947. 518p. $5 


New York, Macmillan, 


Boston, 


Handbook of Old 
New York, Tudor, 


Music and Folklore 


PURRED on by the success of Botkin’s earlier 
and more general volume, Crown has brought 
out his Treasury of New England Folklore,’ which 
follows much the same pattern and approach. Sto- 
ries, ballads, traditions, and recipes of the Yankees 
are classified under such subjects as Yankee ped- 
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CURRENT 
REFERENCE 
BOOKS ®* Edited by FRANCES CHENEY 


dlers and tricksters, local characters, place lore, 
with exact citations and three indexes: one to au- 
thors and titles, another to subjects and names, and 
the third, geographical. Especially useful reference 
features are the stories of place names, the word 
lore, and the footnotes, which constitute a rather 
complete bibliography of the subject. Botkin is 
now working on treasuries for the South and the 
West. 

One of the most colorful and charming collec 
tions for people who like to sing for the fun of it 
is Fireside Book of Folk Songs,’ outstanding for 
the selection exercised in compiling this volume of 
147 old favorites, sea chanteys, cowboy songs and 
hymns, railroad songs, spirituals and Christmas 
carols. Arrangements for the piano by Norman 
Lloyd are excellent for their simplicity. Each song 
is prefaced by a brief introduction and these plus 
brief statements at the beginning of each category, 
constitute all the commentary. It is meant for a 
songbook and used as such it will be most success- 
ful. The colored illustrations, 500 of them, arc 
very gay. 

Willi Apel, distinguished musicologist and edi 
tor has again produced a beautiful job in his brief 
survey of pianoforte music, Masters of the Ke) 
board. Some seventy compositions from the musi 
cal literature composed for the organ, clavichord, 
harpsichord, and pianoforte from the Middle Ages 
to the present day are included. The same good 
taste and scholarly approach which characterize the 
author's Historical Anthology of Music will be 
found in this collection for the musical amateur 
An especially desirable feature is the inclusion of 
complete (or nearly complete) compositions. Ap 
pended is a list of sources used. Print, paper, and 
illustrations are excellent. 


Books and Reading 
Holbrook Jackson in The Reading of Book 


treats the reader as an artist in his series of con- 
nected essays which analyze great English and 
American men of letters—Dickens, Eliot, Cole 
ridge, Mark Twain, Walt Whitman, James Joyce, 
and many others—analyze the drives that made 
these men write. Not trying to draw up a set of 
rules to follow, he sums up by saying, ‘The justi 
fication of the fit reader in accordance with what | 
have already said is the capacity to endow himself 
with a refined and enriched sensitiveness, so that 
living may be deeper and fuller than it might 
otherwise have been, the art of reading . . . being 
a method of further implementing the art of liv- 
ing, by enriching the mind, sharpening the wits, 
and refining the senses.” 

The high school English teacher will find C. Day 
Lewis’ Poetry for You" very useful in helping 
boys and girls to enjoy poetry. In readable style, 
the author tells how a poem is made, gives ex- 
amples of how poetry umiversalizes experience. 
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Particularly good is the exposition of when a poem 
is not a poem. Intelligently used, this little hand- 
book will set young students on the right track in 
the enjoyment of poetry. 

Designed to be read for pleasure as well as in- 
formation, Book-collecting as a Hobby™ is a series 
of essays by the well known British bookseller, 
P. H. Muir. Here the beginner will find simple 
chapters on how to tell a first edition, how to tell 
if a book is perfect, how to judge values, and a list 
of books for further reading. Also included is a 
short history of book-production. Like Storm and 
Peckham’s Invitation to Book Collecting, it gives 
some facsimiles of title pages and other illustra- 
tions, though on the whole, it is not as inclusive 
as the earlier published handbook for the beginner. 
Muir appends a short list of abbreviations com- 
monly used in catalogs. 


Bugs, Snakes, Shells and Things 


Black-and-white drawings accompany the stories ° 
for children on such insects as the luna moth, ants, 
beetles, and silkworms. The style is readable, the 
amount of information immense, and the chart 
giving general characteristics of the insects in the 
different orders will stimulate the high school stu- 
dent to identify the bugs he sees. 

More beautifully and profusely illustrated is 
A Field Guide to the Shells of Our Atlantic and 
Gulf Coasts,” giving descriptions of size, distribu- 
tion, color, and distinctive markings, and additional 
information on h&bits and habitat. The author is 
chief preparator at the Peabody Museum of Natural 
History. 

Also profusely illustrated with photographs is 
Pickwell’s Amphibians and Reptiles of the Pacific 
States," which lists with physical characteristics 
and habitat all the more significant species, giving 
scientific names and common names, with keys for 
easy identification. A chapter on collécting, han- 
dling, and care, and a glossary of terms are other 
useful reference features. The author has spent fif- 


teen years visiting Washington, Oregon, and Cali- 


fornia in the compilation of this manual, 

Death Valley Handbook™ was prepared to an- 
swer some of the questions about the climate, 
plants, flowers, birds, animals, history, and rocks 
and is intended to supplement the author's earlier 
Death Valley and Its Country. Since the various 
sections are merely check lists, the handbook will 
not be useful for identification purposes. 


Anthologies 


The epic story of the Civil War as narrated by 
eyewitnesses and contemporaries, put together in 
The American Iliad,‘ is made available for the 
general reader, not the historian, unadorned with a 
single footnote. Simple maps, facsimiles of manu- 
scripts, and photographs illustrate the text. Its use 
as a reference book is greatly restricted by there 
being no exact citations to sources used and by 
certain liberties taken with the texts, again without 
doing more than mentioning this fact in the preface. 
Taking no sides, the anthology should make good 
outside reading for high school and college stu- 
dents. 

The first volume of “The Centenary Series in 
American Literature” covers American writing of 
1847," and is intended to disclose “the strength 
and weakness, the tastes, prejudices, insight, and 
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stupidity of those who wrote and read in the United 
States one hundred years ago.” Selections, where 
possible, are given complete, prefaced with a two- 
page biocriticism of the author. Lincoln, Griswold, 
Fanny Kemble, Prescott, Melville, Emerson, Chan- 
ning, Longfellow, Agassiz, Cooper, and a few 
others are represented, and in this form may im- 
press the reader with the temper of the times. 


Food 


The 60 Minute Chef,’ with its recipes for four 
persons, calling for no exotic ingredients, cooked 
in ordinary pots, (not pressure cookers) in one 
hour or less, should be a wonderful help to work- 
ing women who want to astound their friends with 
excellent food on short notice. Mouth-watering 
salads, desserts, soups, fish, and meat are described 
in detail and all sound good. Also full of imagi- 
nation is the section on spreads to be served at 
cocktail parties. Amd what to do to canned soup 
* make it palatable is what we've all been looking 

or. 

Bon Appetit, the St. Louis Cook Book® also con- 
tains some recipes which can be prepared in fifteen 
minutes, and is not restricted to any one type of 
cooking. Recipes in all categories are included and 
are easy to follow. 


Art and Crafts 


Nearly 4,000 marks, signatures, and monograms 
of all the important manufactories of pottery, 
porcelain, majolica, faience, delft, and other earth- 
enware in America, England, France, Germany, 
and some other countries, are included in the 
Handbook of Old Pottery and Porcelain Marks.™ 
The American section of the book contains the most 
comprehensive list of marks that has appeared to 
date, with some new material that should be of 
interest to ceramic collectors. Nearly fifty photo- 
graphs of museum pieces are included. 

Venturi, in Modern Painters,” selected eight men 
of the nineteenth century whom he considered not 
only perfect artists but modern artists as well. 
These discerning essays on Goya, Constable, David, 
Ingres, Delacroix, Corot, Daumier, and Courbet, 
accompanied with 157 black-and-white reproduc- 
tions, constitute a valuable reference source by an 
outstanding authority on painting. The book is 
distinguished by the historico-critical method and 
ideal employed. 

Ss 68 





Sixth-grade reading project in George 
Washington High School Library, Endi- 
cott, New York, featured a music staff 
with the heading “NOTE” YOUR READING 
PROGRESS. Each student received a quar- 
ter note, cut from colored paper, and add- 
ed a flag for each book read, until the 
note became a 64th, 
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Eleanor Fair 


AUTHORITATIVE MATERIAL ON HEALTH 
By Eleanor Fair + 


66 HAT does the public want to know about 

health?”” The librarian of the public or 
school library is one of the people who can best 
provide the answer to this question. In turn, the 
librarian might well ask, “What can we tell the 
public about health?’ Although, through long 
experience, librarians have learned to anticipate 
these demands for special knowledge, the task of 
providing authoritative material to answer these 
questions is particularly difficult in the scientific 
fields. Here a special literature is needed for the 
layman. Fortunately, in the field of health educa- 
tion, such material is available. 

The health education campaigns of medical and 
public health organizations have been highly suc- 
cessful in arousing public interest in personal and 
community health. These agencies wisely antici- 
pated the demand for more information and have 
provided authoritative and attractive pamphlets for 
distribution. Most of this material is free or in- 
expensive. 


SOURCES OF FREE OR INEXPENSIVE MATERIAL ON 


The agencies issuing health publications for the 
layman may be divided into three large groups. 
First are the governmental agencies (national, 
state, and local) ; secondly, the voluntary agencies 
(national, state, and local) ; and thirdly, the com- 
mercial sources. A description of the work of 
these agencies and an evaluation of their publica- 
tions will be found in Health Education of the 
Public by W. W. Bauer and Thomas G. Hull. 
Both authors are specialists in this field and are on 
the staff of the American Medical Association. An- 
other book of value in this connection is Ways to 
Community Health Education by Ira V. Hiscock, 
professor of Public Health at Yale University 
School of Medicine. 

We shall not take up precious ‘Space on this page 
reviewing individual pamphlets because a list of 
sources will be sufficient to guide the librarian in 
her search for health educational materials. This is 
not a complete list but will make a good beginning 


HEALTH 


{State and local health departments, education departments, and departments of agriculture as 
well as state and local voluntary agencies and university extension services have free or inexpensive 


materials for distribution. 


Governmental Agencies—National 


Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics, Agricultural Research Administration, 
United States Department of Agriculture 

Washington 25, D.C. 


Children’s Bureau, Social Security Administra- 
tion, Federal Security Agency 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Office of Education, Federal Security Agency 
Temporary Building M, 26th Street and 
Constitution Avenue, NW 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Public Health Service, Federal Security Agency 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Women’s Bureau, United States Department of 
Labor 
Washington 25, D.C. 





* Special librarians are invited to contribute to this de- 
partment. Address Miss Fair at the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, 1 Madison Avenue, New York 10. 

+ Medical Research Librarian, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, New York City. 
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Each librarian will know her state and local agencies. } 


Voluntary Agencies 


American Cancer Society, Inc. 
Empire State Building, New York 1 
American Dental Association 
222 East Superior Street, Chicago 11, Illi 
nois 
American Diabetes Association, Inc. 
1019 Provident Bank Building, Cincinnati 
2, Ohio 
American Dietetic Association 
620 North Michigan Avenue, Chicagc 11. 
Illinois 
American Epilepsy League, Inc. 
Room 405, 50 State Street, 
Massachusetts 
American Hearing Society 
1537 35th Street, NW, Washington 7, D.C 
American Heart Association, Inc. 
1790 Broadway, New York 19 
American Home Economics Association 
620 Mills Building, Washington 6, D.C. 
American Medical Association 
535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, 
Illinois 


Boston 9, 
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American Public Health Association 

1790 Broadway, New York 19 
American Public Welfare Association 

1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois 
American Social Hygiene Association, Inc. 

1790 Broadway, New York 19 
Child Study Association of America 

221 West 57th Street, New York 19 
Child Welfare League of America, Inc. 

130 East 22d Street, New York 10 
Commonwealth Fund 

41 East 57th Street, New York 22 
Family Service Association of America 

122 East 22d Street, New York 10 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 

1734 N Street, NW, Washington 6, D.C. 
Iowa Child Welfare Research Station 

State University of Iowa, Iowa City 
(McCormick ) —Elizabeth McCormick Memorial 

Fund 
848 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10 


Maternity Center Association, Inc. 
654 Madison Avenue, New York 21 


The Merrill—Palmer School 
71 East Ferry Avenue, Detroit 2 


National Association to Control Epilepsy, Inc. 
22 East 67th Street, New York 21 


National Association of the Deaf, Inc. 
School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio 


National Committee on Alcohol Hygiene, Inc. 
2030 Park Avenue, Baltimore 17, Maryland 


National Committee for Education on Alcohol- 
ism 
Room 447, 2 East 103d Street, New York 29 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene, Inc. 
1790 Broadway, New York 19 


National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
600 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 5, 
Illinois 


National Council on Rehabilitation 
1790 Broadway, New York 19 


National Dental Hygiene Association 
934 Shoreham Building, Washington 5, 
D.C. 


National Education Association of the United 
States 
1201 16th Street, NW, Washington 6, D.C. 


National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, Inc. 
120 Broadway, New York 5 
National Health Council 
1790 Broadway, New York 19 
National Mental Health Foundation, Inc. 
P.O. Box 7574, Philadelphia 1, Pennsyl- 
vania 
National Organization for Public Health Nurs- 
ing, Inc. 
1790 Broadway, New York 19 
National Recreation Association 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 
National Research Council 
2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington 25, 
6 3 
National Safety Council, Inc. 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
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National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, Inc. 
11 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3 


National Society for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness, Inc. 
1790 Broadway, New York 19 


National Tuberculosis Association 
1790 Broadway, New York 19 


Public Affairs Committee, Inc. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 


Young Men’s Christian Associations of the 
United States of America, National Council 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 17 


Young Womens Christian Associations of the 
United States of America, National Board 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York 22 


Commercial Agencies 


Health education pamphlets from commercial 
sources are too numerous for listing here. However 
the following list of such sources has been selected 
from a Directory of Some National Agencies Sup- 
plying Materials Useful in School Health Educa- 
tion which was published by the National Educa- 
tion Association in Health Education (1941): 


Cleanliness Institute, American Association of 
American Soap and Glycerine Products, Inc. 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Has several free readers and teacher guides de- 
signed for use in Grades III-EX. Write for informa- 
tion stating grade you are teaching. 


Dairy Council of Detroit 
704 New Center Building, Detroit, Michi- 
gan 


Food models and posters. Descriptive folder on 
request. 


Evaporated Milk Association, Research and Edu- 
cation 
307 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIli- 
nois 
Has pamphlets and other materials related to 
nutrition. 


John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Life Conservation Service, Boston, Massachu- 
setts 


Has free material covering many aspects of health 
protection and promotion. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 
Maintains a School Health Bureau and has mate- 


rial relating to many phases of health education. 
Send for publication list. 


National Dairy Council 
307 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIli- 
nois 


Publishes a wide variety of teaching aids, chiefly 
relating to use of milk in the diet. 


New England Dairy and Food Council 
711 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


A source of classroom materials relating to gen- 
eral health habits with emphasis on nutrition. 


United Fruit Company, Educational Department 
1 Federal Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Has some teaching aids in the form of booklets 
and posters. 
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Prize Winning Sign 


EVERAL months ago the Monmouth County 

Library, Freehold, New Jersey, offered a prize 
of $50 for the best idea for a sign to be placed 
outside library stations, indicating that the build- 
ing so marked had free books from the Monmouth 
County Library. 

The sign was to be simple, easily read at a dis- 
tance of thirty feet, and in two colors. No more 
than six words were to appear on the sign, three of 
which were to be “Monmouth County Library.”’ 
The winning design selected by three judges was 
submitted by William Kemble, Interlaken, New 
Jersey. The symbol designed by Mr. Kemble was 
considered “to indicate in a simple manner the 
association in the public mind of books and county 
library service,” according to Julia Killian, librar- 
ian. Miss Killian adds that the judges felt that 
FREE BOOKS HERE was necessary because in rural 
areas in New Jersey subscription libraries do cater 
from home stations. Such a situation may not exist 
in other states. 


The value of a standard sign to indicate county 
library service has been recognized for many years. 
Early in the history of the California county library 
movement, the ‘orange sign” was adopted by the 
state as the uniform sign for all branches and sta- 
tions, making it easy for rural borrowers moving 
from place to place to locate their nearest book 
supply. In addition, the orange sign acquainted 
citizens with the fact that California had a state- 
wide system of county libraries. What other coun- 
ties and states have adopted uniform county library 
signs ? 


Training of Volunteer Workers 


Not all counties are fortunate enough to have 
the staff of a state teachers’ college library school 
available to conduct an in-service training program. 
But the course of eight lectures outlined by Neil 
C. Van Deusen, director, Library Education, State 
Teachers College, Geneseo, New York, could be 
adapted to fit many situations. Sixty-one persons 
registered for the course from all parts of Monroe 
County, though it was originally intended for the 
volunteer library workers of Irondequoit Township. 


Dr. Van Deusen divided the course as follows: 
The librarian and the library patron 
What are the functions of the public li- 
brary ? 
Education, information, aesthetic apprecia- 
tion, research, recreation 


What are the essentials of library service? 
Patrons, librarians, printed and nonprinted 
materials, housing 


* Extension librarians are invited to send material on 
rural, state, county, and regional library work to Mrs. 
Schenk at Summerdale, Alabama, 
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THE WINNING SIGN 
Monmouth County Library 


What are the factors that determine what a 
reader will read? 

Accessibility, readability, subject matter 

Who are the potential users of the library 
and what are their needs? 

How can the library staff contact its pa- 
trons? Publicity 

How should the library staff deal with its 
patrons when they come to the library ? 


Order work and the mechanical preparation 
of books 

Cataloging and classification 

Circulation routines and records 

Materials for children and young people (2 
lectures ) 

Lists, sources of reviews, etc. Books, in- 
cluding reference books, periodicals, pam 
phlets, films, records for children and 
young people. 

Materials for adults (2 lectures) 

Covering approximately the same fields as 
above. 

Readings assigned for the course included 
Moshier and LeFevre’s The Small Public Library, 
the A.L.A.’s Post-war Standards for Public Librar- 
ies, and Patrons Are People, by the Minneapolis 
Public Library Staff Committee. 


Criteria Used in Establishing 
Branches 


When the new Prince George’s County Memoria! 
Library, Hyattsville, Maryland, was surveyed by 
the library staff and the sociology department of 
the University of Maryland, the problem of locat- 
ing the places where branches, sub-branches and 
stops or stations should be established to serve the 
people most completely, efficiently, and economi- 
cally was attacked by establishing certain criteria, 
according to Mary B. Kenan, librarian. 

(Continued on page 404) 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 


MARY M. PIKE 


LIBRARIES’ 


Advice 

ROM an address by Charles Feinberg, a director 

of the Friends of the Detroit Public Library: 
“Reading for a child should be as free as the 
air we breathe, as full of interest and experiences 
as life can make it. Selecting books—good books 
-that remain on the shelves unread, is of no value 
to a child. Children’s tastes in books are 
more varied than the tastes of grownups. A child’s 
taste should be respected but it should also be 
constantly enlarged and enriched by familiar asso- 
ciation with books beyond the interest of the 
moment. Many a child’s appreciation of a 
story is lost when told to him by teachers who 
read without much interest, or who, because of 
limited time, have to cut a story short and promise 
to continue at some future time and don't... . 
I would say to you children’s librarians: Schedule 
more storytelling hours; do much to stimulate 
desire for guided reading. Have more descriptive 
information available about good books. Include 
with every book that is loaned, a few words of 
biographical material about the author, typed if it 
cannot be printed, and tipped into the book; if 
the book is illustrated, a few words about the 
artist and the making of illustrations. Children can 
become interested in the author who writes and the 
artist who pictures the books they read. It will 
broaden their interest and enlarge this wonderful 
world into which you guide them, the world of 


books.” 
Help Wanted 


1. Books of monologs, 
ones. 
2. Collections of ‘“declamations” for school use. 
3. Names of secretaries of school library clubs, 
for exchange. 
Please send your help to the Page editor who 
will pass it on to the original inquirer. 


especially humorous 


Of Clubs 


Speaking of library clubs, Mildred C. Dahlberg, 
Elston Senior High School, Michigan City, Indiana, 
recommends capitalizing on the ‘gang spirit” of 
the young through organizing library assistants in 
a club. Her club meets for an hour twice a month 
with regular business conducted according to Rob- 
ert’s Rules of Order. Library problems are dis- 
cussed and programs given. Every six weeks there 
is a social meeting, usually a buffet supper. At the 
beginning of the school year, names of “‘secret pen 
pals” are given to all library assistants, Gifts of 
not more than a dollar are given on birthdays and 
presents are exchanged at the club’s Christmas 


* School and children’s librarians are invited to send 
ideas and items for this page to Miss Pike at the Gilbert 
Stuart Junior High School, Providence, Rhode Island. 
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party. At the close of the school year a dinner is 
given and the identity of the ‘‘pen pals” disclosed. 
A “penny box” at the desk collects coins to provide 
flowers or plants for the desk. Club members 
change the bulletin boards every two weeks and 
have complete charge of the Book Week celebra- 
tion, including a tea to which are invited their 
mothers, the school superintendent, high school 
faculty members, all principals of the city schools, 
school board members, and public librarians. 
Shelves are read daily, with assignments of shelves 
changed every two weeks, and a ‘dusting party’ 
once a semester when all books and shelves get 


dusted. 
HAF—WNDO 


Question marks on posters; then roast-chicken- 
shaped posters asking, “Would you like to win a 
chicken dinner and ticket to the theater?”; then 
hobby horse posters with the letters HAF— 
WNDO?; announcements over the public address 
system, in the daily bulletin, in the school paper 
and in local papers—all called attention to the 
Hobby Show to be held at the library of the Wood- 
ruff High School, Peoria, Illinois. Guesses as to 
the meaning of the letters were placed in a ballet 
box until someone won the dinner and ticket by 
figuring out the meaning, Hobbies Are Fun—Why 
Not Display One? 

Bulletin boards suggested hobbies; judges were 
the head of the social science department, the head 
of home economics, and a member of the local 
Collectors and Hobbists Club. Entries were judged 
on originality, arrangement (neat, attractive, logi- 
cal), value of hobby to student, and information 
content for the spectator. First prize of five dol- 
lars went to a boy and his Lincoln collection and 
was used to buy a Lincoln biography ; second prize, 
a one-year subscription to Hobbies magazine went 
to a girl for her collection of salt and pepper 
shakers; third prize, Hobbies for Everyone, went 
to a boy for his model railroad. The liveliest hobby 
was a chinchilla which raced in his wheel or other- 
wise showed off in his cage. 

Results of the show: better public relations for 
the library, tie-in of books and hobbies, interest in 
the library extended beyond the school, worth-while 
activity for club members who sponsored the show, 
made posters, and wrote publicity. 


Briefly Noted 


Book Displays—January to December, an at- 
tractive, useful pamphlet prepared by Mary Peacock 
Douglas and Betty Gosnold for the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina. 25c from the Department. 

Egypt, a set of 4” x6%”" black-and-white pic- 
tures, with descriptions, of 17 objects from the 

(Continued on page 404) 
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Midwinter Conference 


HE A.L.A. Midwinter Conference will be 
held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, January 
29-February 1. 


Hospital Libraries Institute 


An institute jointly sponsored by the Hospital 
Libraries Division and Veterans Administration, 
Branch No. 7, will run concurrently with the Mid- 
winter Conference. The sessions will be of interest 
to medical librarians. 


I.R.B. Preconference Meeting 


The A.L.A. International Relations Board will 
hold a one-day preconference meeting, January 28. 
Representatives of the divisions and other organ- 
ized groups have been invited to attend this meet- 
ing at which international relations will be dis- 
cussed. 


Headquarters Survey 


Since November 17, Rezia Gaunt has been mak- 
ing a study of A.L.A. Headquarters office manage- 
ment. She is on leave of absence from the Gary, 
Indiana, Public Library in order to make the survey. 


Trustees Division Chairman Cited 


Paul R. Benson, chairman, A.L.A. Trustees Di- 
vision, was awarded a citation of merit by the 
Indiana Library Association at their annual meet- 
ing held October 30-November 1. Mr. Benson is a 
trustee of the Public Library, New Castle, Indiana. 


A.L.A. Needs Good Committee 
Members 


Much responsibility for the success or failure of 
the American Library Association rests upon its 
numerous committees. It is, therefore, a matter of 
vital concern to the Association to have able and 
interested persons connected with the various com- 
mittee assignments. The task of finding qualified 
people for committee appointments is an impossible 
one for any one person. This is an appeal for 
suggestions from any interested member of the 
Association regarding persons who would make 
successful committee members, and the committees 
or activities to which they would be most likely to 
contribute. Cooperation of members will insure 
continued high standards for committee appoint- 
ments. Any suggestions should be sent to the 
chairman, Committee on Committee Appointments, 
50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11. 
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A. L. A. NOTES 


Edited by Margaret R. Post 


s 6 
FOR EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 


(Continued from page 402) 


A. A community should have a minimum of 350 
population to be considered for a sub- 
branch. 

B. The population should be fairly dense for a 
sub-branch. For example, if the population 
is scattered along a highway with no par- 
ticular service center, the area might be 
better served by several mobile library stops. 

C. The cultural. composition should be fairly 
homogeneous. A sub-branch is not likely to 
be the most satisfactory type of library serv 
ice im an area where the culture groups 
present are so heterogeneous as to prevent 
full use of the service. Mobile service 
might reach more people. 

D. Two communities which are geographically 
adjacent to each other might be served by 
one library branch more adequately than by 
two smaller branches or several mobile 
stops. 

E. Economic factor. In general, a sub-branch 
should not be established in a community 
that can be served by mobile library service 
more efficiently and at less cost. 

F. Location of all services should take into con 
sideration possibilities of growth and ex 
pansion of the area. 


SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIES 


(Continued from page 403) 


collection of the Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore 
15c the set, from the gallery. 


United States and World Affairs, noted in the 
September page, should have been credited to June 
Vetter Cole, chairman of the committee. 


The Joys of Reading, a phonograph record by 
Frederic G. Melcher about the personal pleasures 
of reading; for teen-age groups. $3 from Chil- 
dren's Book Council, 62 West 45th Street, New 
York 19. 


Picturesque W ord Origins, a set of 45 full-color 
illustrations on filmstrip, with explanatory cap- 
tions, illustrating the story, history, and background 
of words in the English language. Also on glass 
slides for stereoptican. For loan information (no 
charge) write Department 9, G. and C. Merriam 
Company, Springfield 2, Massachusetts. 

Books, pamphlets, charts, and periodicals on 
Central and South America. For price list, write 
bers F. Crowson, Jr., P.O. Box 6188, Washington, 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





ANUARY 1948 inaugurates the golden jubilee 
year of The H. W. Wilson Company. Fifty 
years ago in January 1898, copies of the first issue 
of the CUMULATIVE BOOK INDEX were 
mailed to prospective subscribers. The INDEX 
was the result of a need experienced by Mr. Wilson 
in his university bookshop for a convenient trade 
catalog. Often confronted with the necessity of 
supplying quickly information on the author, the 
title, or the publisher of a book, he decided to find 
some means that would lessen tedious, often time- 
consuming research. The result was a monthly 
cumulative catalog of books, for which Mr. Wilson, 
with the aid of Mrs. Wilson, did the compiling, 
copymaking, proofreading, bookkeeping, and mail- 
ing at home in the evening. After the first issue 
was mailed, the Wilsons waited hopefully for sub- 
scriptions to come in. The first one received was 
from a bookseller in Pittsburgh; the next two, from 
John Wanamaker in Philadelphia and Ellen Plumb 
of Emporia, Kansas. 

In a few months the venture was moved from 
the Wilson home to a corner of the bookshop, 
where Marion E. Potter took over the editorship. 
By the time the first annual cumulation of the 
CUMULATIVE BOOK INDEX was published 
an assistant had been added to the staff. Galley 
proof was read while the printer stood by, waiting 
to make up the pages. This practice resulted in 
some laughable mistakes in the early issues. An 
entry, “Heroes of the Revolution” was followed 
by the line, “Each one sliding off and showing the 
next."" Two other amusing entries were ‘Baptists 
see also Drunkards,” and ‘Biography of the Prince 
of Whales.” An improved system, which elimi- 
nated such errors, required a larger staff and more 
space, and in 1900 The H. W. Wilson Company 
acquired its own building. 

Present editor of CBI is Regina Goldman, who 
in 1946 succeeded Mary Burnham upon her retire- 
ment after 22 years as editor. 


Compulsory Arbitration 


COMPULSORY FEDERAL ARBITRATION 
OF LABOR DISPUTES, compiled especially for 
the current NUEA proposition, is now ready in the 
Reference Shelf. 

The book opens with a general discussion of |a- 
bor relations; the next section favors compulsory 
arbitration; and the third section marshalls the 
arguments against it. The authorities quoted in- 
clude: Cyrus Eaton, Eugene C. Gerhart, William 
Green, Donald R. Richberg, Boris Shishkin, Sum- 
ner H. Slichter, Edgar L. Warren, and Alexander 
Wiley. 


Extempore Speaking 


EXTEMPORE SPEAKING: A HANDBOOK 
is a guide to a very valuable social (in its broad- 
est implications) asset. Everyone admires and 
envies the person who can get to his feet and speak 
easily. Many do not realize that it is done from 
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notes, not by mirrors. The HANDBOOK, which 
defines extempore speaking as “a form of prepared 
speaking on a selected topic i. which everything is 
ready for delivery except the exact words to be 
used,” is addressed to the high school student and 
coach, but will repay study by anyone interested in 
public speaking. Digests of the extempore speech 
rules and procedures of the National Forensic 
League and several state associations are included 
in an appendix together with transcripts of some 
model speeches. 


Doctoral Dissertations 


The fourteenth volume of DOCTORAL DIS- 
SERTATIONS ACCEPTED BY AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES: 1946-1947 is a continuing key to 
the exceedingly valuable research work that is being 
conducted year in and year out in the country’s 
major universities and colleges. 


The Marshall Plan 


Two volumes in the Reference Shelf series which 
will be helpful in the A.L.A. program to encour- 
age reading and discussion about the Marshall Plan 
are UNITED NATIONS OR WORLD ORGAN- 
IZATION ? published last spring, and ECONOM- 
IC AID TO EUROPE: THE MARSHALL PLAN, 
which will be published in February. 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


CUMULATIVE BOOK INDEX. On the service 
basis 

Holley, Donald E. EXTEMPORE SPEAKING: 
A HANDBOOK. $1.50 

Johnsen, Julia E. COMPULSORY FEDERAL 
ARBITRATION OF LABOR DISPUTES. 
(Reference Shelf, Vol. 19) $1.25 

Johnsen, Julia E. UNITED NATIONS OR 
WORLD ORGANIZATION? (Reference 
Shelf, Vol. 19) $1.25 

LIBRARY LITERATURE. On the service basis 

Phelps, E. M. UNIVERSITY DEBATERS’ AN- 
NUAL: 1946-1947. $2.25 

Seltsam, William H. METROPOLITAN OP- 
ERA ANNALS: 1883-1947. $7 

Summers, R. E. ECONOMIC AID TO EUROPE: 
THE MARSHALL PLAN. (Reference 
Shelf, Vol. 20) $1.50. Ready in Febru- 
ary 

Trotier, A. H. Docrorat DISSERTATIONS 
ACCEPTED BY AMERICAN UNIVERSI- 
TIES: 1946-1947. $2.50 











(Contined on next page) 
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CX: 
Photo-Art, Bridgeport 





Opera Exhibit Arranged by the Bridgeport, Connecticut, Public Library 


Opera Exhibit 


The Bridgeport, Connecticut, Public Library hon- 
ored two Bridgeport citizens, William H. Seltsam 
and Jasper McLevy, at the opening, in November 
1947, of the library’s exhibit of souvenirs and 
autographed photographs relating to the Metro- 
politan Opera Company of New York. Mr. Selt- 
sam (at the left in the photograph), the compiler 
of METROPOLITAN OPERA ANNALS, 1883- 
1947, whose publication by The H. W. Wilson 
Company coincided with the opening of the 1947- 
1948 opera season, loaned most of the photographs 
and programs in the exhibit from his private col- 
lection. Mr. McLevy (above right, holding a copy 
of the ANNALS) began his eighth term as Mayor 
of Bridgeport the day the exhibit opened. Featured 
in the exhibit case are lower row, left to right, a 
copy of METROPOLITAN OPERA ANNALS, 
the first program (Faust) of the Met (1883), and 
Lily Pons’ costume for Daughter of the Regiment 
(loaned by the Metropolitan Opera Guild). On 
the small shelf in the center of the case are a photo- 
graph of Geraldine Farrar as Marguerite in Faust, 
some cylindrical recordings made at the Met in 
1903 by Lionel Mapleson, at that time librarian 
of the opera house, and a reproduction of Wayman 
Adams’ painting of Martial Singher as Pélleas. In 
the center of the top row are a photo of Emma 
Calvé as Carmen and one of Schumann-Heink and 
Johanna Gadski in Meistersinger. Other items in 
the exhibit include the castanets used by Olive 
Fremstad in Carmen the night of the San Francisco 
earthquake and fire, and a large jeweled ornament 
from her costume for Salomé. 
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From Oxford to Honolulu 


The thirty-third edition of UNIVERSITY 
DEBATERS’ ANNUAL: 1946-1947 contains ver 
batim reports of the debates of two American col 
lege debate teams that sailed to England and 
Hawaii respectively to debate subjects of especial 
interest to the participants. The Bates College 
team traveled to England and argued in favor of 
a “Great Britain-U.S. Alliance.” Procedure was 
modeled after that of the British Parliament, with 
Oxford University arguing for the negative. The 
vote for the latter was 223 for, 138 against. 

Stanford University also lost the decision in its 
debate with the University of Hawaii when it 
argued against granting statehood to Hawaii. 

In addition to these two debates the ANNUAL 
includes seven other debates or discussions on im- 
portant controversial subjects. Briefs and bibliog- 
raphies are included. 


Indexers Wanted 


LIBRARY LITERATURE is interested in learn- 
ing of trained and experienced librarians with for 
eign language proficiency who are interested in 
indexing and digesting foreign library science ma- 
terial. The Wilson Company supplies copies of 
material to be indexed. The work could easily be 
handled by persons holding full-time positions, and 
the compensation is excellent. At present librarians 
are needed who are familiar with the following 
languages: Dutch, Flemish, Norwegian, Swedish, 
Afrikaans, German, Spanish, Portuguese. For fur- 
ther details, please write immediately to the editor 
of LIBRARY LITERATURE. 


THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 
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A mild, odorless, pure agent for cleaning book 
pages. No fuss, no rubbing, no cracked, chapped 
hands. Mixes freely and easily with water when 


required and never spoils. Free sample upon request. 


No. 890 

No. 890.1 1 pint 
. 890.2 1 quart 
. 890.3 1 gallon 


112 S. CARROLL ST., MADISON 3, WIS. 
82 WALLACE ST., NEW HAVEN 11, CONN. 




















A Time-Tested, Air-Tested Collection! 


RADIO PLAYS FOR 
CHILDREN 


by Katherine Williams Watson 
281p. $2.25 


Most readers know Mrs. Watson's earlier collection of radio scripts for juveniles, 
Once Upon A Time, which also contained twenty-six radio plays. She is Head 
of the Children’s Department of the Denver Public Library. For some years she 
has conducted a program over Station KOA, an NBC atfiiliate. In her books she 
offers her most successful programs. Many are royalty-free when permission has 
been secured from the original publishers. All suggest the great value of a coopera- 
tive radio station. 

However, a microphone is not essential to the presentation of these plays. They 
are fun from the improvised stage, or as read. School Classes, Girl Scouts, Camp 
Fire Girls and other groups have enjoyed producing them. Third to the Seventh 
Grade level. 


THE H. W. WILSON CO., 950 University Avenue, New York 52 




















Say you read it in the WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 
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9 > a VITAL SPEECHES 
O ay S PROBLEMS —OF THE DAY— 
BY 35 WEST 42nd STREET 
LEADERS New York 18, N. Y. 


AUTHENTIC - IMPARTIAL - CONSTRUCTIVE 
Indexed in Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 


$5.00 a year $9.00 two years 
issued semi-monthly 














§ COUNCILS OF THE MIGHTY 
By W. H. Perrins 


A dramatic visualization of the coming of a 
New World Teacher and Saviour. Cloth, $5.00. 


FROM YOUR BOOKSTORE 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston, 20 








CASH FOR LIBRARY DISCARDS 


DUPLICATES, DAMAGED COPIES AND BOUND SERIALS 


We will buy any quantity from 100 to 100,000 books, 
any title, date or condition. Write and tell us gen- 
erally what you have. Our representative will call 
and pack when and where possible. 


ALICAT BOOK SHOP 


FICTION—OUT-OF-PRINT 


REPLACEMENTS “Fiction 
USED BEST SELLERS ‘2 OFF Specialists | 
STOCK OF 50,000 TITLES to the 
SEARCH SERVICE Nation” 








NATHANIEL DAME & CO. Book Counselors 
335 Warren Street Roxbury 19, Mass. 


BERLITZ LANGUAGE TEXTS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Russian, etc. For Schools and Self 
Instruction. Wall charts for Object 
Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 


BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 








Yonkers 5, N.Y. 


287 South Broadway 

















== 030 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. aaa 











Write for a sample set and checklist. 





PRINTED)(CATALOG CARDS SAVE TIME and MONEY 


Wilson Catalog cards come in complete sets prepared by a professional cataloger. 





¢ 950 University Ave., N. Y. 52 














Challenge us to lo- 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
cate those ‘Hard-to- 


CHALLENGE! a inc “nar. 


want! We specialize in ‘out-of-print’ books. Quick, 

efficient service] Reasonable prices! Send us your 

Want List. 100% satisfaction guaranteed. 
SPOTLIGHT BOOK CLUB 

141 Breadway, Dept. B New York 6, N. Y. 


VACANCIES - LIBRARIANS 


vacancy 
f nMund j Oth Year 


R fer chroliment blank 
AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 





uite New York City 








Periodicals for Sale - - 


CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 
Complete sets, volumes and odd issues. 
Reference Books no longer obtainable at 

the Publishers. 
Exchange with Libraries gladly effected. 


B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. (Est. 1887) 


SUPPLYING 
OUT - OF - PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will receive our continued and careful 
efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are within 
the original Published Price. Prompt and dependable 
service. 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 


Station O - Box 22 New York Ii, N. Y. 





29 East 21st Street New York 








WANTED: Reference librarian. Li- 
brary school graduate, for progressive 
library in Wisconsin offering vacations, 
pension, and merit raises. Write giv- 
ing training, experience, and expected 
salary, to Box B, c/o Wilson Library 
Bulletin. 








Bookmobile Librarian for well established 
service. Driver and clerical assistant pro- 
vided. Good introduction to extension work. 
Salary $2400. Troy Public Library, Troy, 
Ohio. 
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POSITION OPEN 


Children's Librarian, Professional 
Write: 


Librarian, Salem Public Library 
Salem, Ohio 








SLEEP SSG EE LL LLL LDL 


WANTED: To interview at the Midwinter 
meeting, trained librarians qualified for the 
following positions: 

Director of a Midwest state library 
agency. Open October 1, 1948; staff of eight, 
exceptionally attractive office; salary $3300. 

2. Assistant for reference and simple cata- 
loging with possibly some field work. Open 
January 1, 1948; salary $2400, advance July 1948. 


Send replies Box A, c/o Wilson Library Bulletin 
BBB PBB PP PF EDI PP PPP PPL PPP PPA 
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Just Published! 5 i is 
FLOWERS OF . 
"PRAIRIE AND WOODLAND 


Clements Be. 24 color plates. $185. 


“The Flower Chart,” a rial. short-cut to the evolution and relationship of the 

‘ flowers, is the frontispiece. It has appeared in the National Geo je Magazine as 

- have the other 23 full-page Wiearatioae They show one and twenty-five 

flowers in full color. A patagtaph is devoted to each. Its common and botanical names 
and habitat are given and. characteristics described. 





Back in Print! 
FLOWERS OF : 
COAST AND SIERRA 


Clements 226p. 32 color plates $2.50 


“The Flower Chart” is the‘ frontispiece and the 31 plates have appeared in National 
Geographic Magazine, More than 210 flowers are illustrated in full color, common and 
botanical names ate given and their biographies include their a distribution, -rela- 


tionships, uses, etc. 
4 | Also Available . : — 














ROCKY MOUNTAIN F Lowe: 
Clements & Clements 390p. il. $3.00 . 
‘gi ere Descriptions wr seine, Sg tanger Mer how then is found a other ¢ $s in Hay Em, 


FLOWERS OF MOUNTAIN & PLAIN. 
Clements _ 79p. 25 color plates’ $1.50 
TR 60, colos. iste visting 396 -f she maps, Recital sot Goae"'ey be" gopsiar vers 


FLOWER FAMILIES AND ANCESTORS 
Clements & Clements 1S6p. il. 
BOL saree Bh wn nee rengar, © nays Pio SSG figures 


THE GENERA OF FUNGI 
. Clements and Shear 458p. il. $5 
F we abppreximataly 700 gonere ace reprencted in 58 sqpia, all cones The book comprises the keys 


PLANT SUCCESSION AND INDICATORS 
Clements 44 pls. 24 fig. 433p.. 


A combined and condensed edition.of ‘‘Plant Succession’’ and “Phen: sabes beth published 
by the Carnegie Institution and both out of print. 


- 
\ 











THE-H. W. WILSON COMPANY + 950 University ne: New York 52 
ee . = . 

















SUCH. PRAISE! for . A: 


EeRD MOREE 
OPERA ANNALS. 


A. Chronicle oy Artists and Performances: 
“1883-1947 


Compiled by WILLIAM H. SELTSAM 
| Introduction by Edward Johnson 





751 pages ; $7. 127 Photographs 
® ‘ , 
Press “Here ts a book. that everyone who is 
we ie 1 hy a innervated, ie! teeiae oe setae 8 
Ohi Dowten’ Names Pere mast? «4 ee eetpamie ee onal eaaries Tacs 
ference ever "puliahed™ “Cobbs Di ie 9 loge Meese 4s patna abe eg 
reference ever obbies y 
patch “As a reference volume it is unexcelled for 
“Pure coli! . We have seldom spent as the musicologist and ‘ibrarian.”-J, F. Liss- 
+ eg Se 3 cane is Rs any book.”—Paul felt, Piltsburph Sort ea 
% “Deserves h sé... . we are in the 
“Its. value 40. both reference. and research ‘nalboie’s debt ete feettnce work which will 
te elt er ee oe ee eer 
c 
book,” —Newswe 5 “A remarkable volume . essential ref- 
43 eal ' ‘<n erence book on the shelf oof ny vidual be 
Pg i” N Waren a ee We library.”~Brooklyn Eagle 
heroes Fo" ig pa ee “A. ianige, Sh Metis” eRe ie 
‘“Both a souvenit piece ‘and a work of ref- tion... dated "Musca ¢ mblisher 
erence. .. . For the workers.in the field a are to be congratulated ourter 
horn of plenty; eh hype a only : 
reminiscence.” —New 
York Times Book Review. > >» The Protession 
- . “Universal thanks are due Mr. Seltsam for “ ; one 
the stupendous labors which Bre og into ans achievement, Edward 
the making of this volume, fills a 
longfelt need. The mere transcribing of the “Wholly enjoyable. . Interesting without 
‘prowrams of every operatic fonmance given peas Cie Santee for pleasurable reading.” 
in opéra house is.a labor xe arrar 
Se Se ee eee "Thank you for wonderful book. and 
terest and everyone who : 
rush to buy a aed ang Pour {realy mean Fast. . Ea wee you: sell 
“A veritable treasure-house of informa- 
tion... . is going to be dear\to “An exhaustive and final document, a must 
of all i lovers. . . .. The 127 photographs for one. library, gg a and private 
torial Tie Te ory.” “Clear wits pas, inh oe vs , 
"The i rap bial ad pee A tiealiae: tate indexing 
, casts ves Wi inate an ’ pro proo 
operaphile. Even. more ing are ex- pedic volume isa monument to, fine book- 
cerpts of contemporary. criti of . all ‘the making ‘as’ well..as the musical art of 
famous artists you ‘can’ of, ‘by such © | (oral send, 0) taw'enhogried” Melon, & 
‘formidable critics as’ Krehbiel, Henderson, royal road to new enj "William B. 
Aldrich.”—A Fried, San Froncisco Chase, former » Music «ot the New 
Examiner York Times 
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_Pblihed in wocation with The Metropltan Opera Guild 
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THE H. Ww. WILSON COMPANY. 2 
950 University Avenue New York $2, N. Y. 
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From Cache Lake Country 
by Rowlands (Norton) 








33rd Edition 


UNIVERSITY 
DEBATERS' 
ANNUAL: 
1946-1947 


316p. Phelps $2.25 


This new edition again reports the out- 
standing debates of the college year. 
Constructive and rebuttal speeches are 
given in full and are accompanied by 
briefs and bibliographies. Interesting 
departures from the traditional debate 
form are represented in panels, radio 
debates, round tables and audience 
participation. 





CONTENTS 


United Nations 
A World Organization 
Statehood for Hawaii 
Our National Labor Policy 
War with Russia 
Cooperation with Russia 
What of our Future 
Labor Legislation 
Public Health Legislation 
Atomic Energy . 
Alliance with Great Britain and 
the United States 
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ESSAY AND GENERAL 
LITERATURE INDEX 


List of books to be included in the 1941-1947 
edition of the Essay and General Literature 
Index, published by the H. W. Wilson Co. To 
be supplemented by new titles each month. 


ACCENT (PERIODICAL). Accent anthology 
1946 Harcourt $4 — 

ADAMSON, JOHN W. Illiterate Anglo 
Saxon and other essays on education, 
medieval and modern. 1947 Macmillan 
$2.75 

ATLANTIC MONTHLY (PERIODICAL). At 
lantic harvest, compiled by Ellery Sedg 
wick. 1947 Little $4.50 

BATTENHOUSE, HENR¥ M®@ Poets of Chris 
tian thought. 1947 Ronald press $2.5: 

BeLsHAW, Horace. New Zealand. 1947 
Univ. of Calif. press $5 

BROWN, STERLING A. and others, eds 
Negro, caravan, 1947 Citadel $2.98 

CamRNS, WiLtiAM T, Religion of Dr 
Johnson, and other essays. 1946 Oxford 
$2.50 

CARDOZO, BENJAMIN N. Selected writ 
ings of Benjamin Nathan Cardozo. 194 
Fallon Pubn. $5 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE. Century of Tribun: 
editorials, 1847-1947, 1947 Chicagy 
tribune 


Cotes, Henry C. Essays and lectures 
1945 Oxford univ ptess (Toronto) 

FREEDOM AND EXPERIENCE essays presented 
to Horace M. Kallen. 1947 Cornell univ 
press $3.50 

Hux.ey, Atpous. World of Aldous Hux 
ley. 1947 Harper $3.50 (non-fiction 
only) 

NEFF, EMERY E. Poetry of history. 1947 
Columbia univ. press $3.50 

RouBICZEK, Paut, The misinterpretation 
of man. 1947 Scribner $2.75 

RUSSIAN symphony; thoughts about Tchai 
kousky, by Dmitri Shostakovich and 
others. 1947 Philosophical lib. $3.75 

SAINTSBURY, GEORGE E. B. Peace of the 
Augustans. 1946 Oxford $1.10 

TRAVEL (PERIODICAL). Week-end book o! 
travel. 1946 McBride $4.50 


Winters, ARTHUR Y. In defense of 
reason. 1947 Swallow press $4 
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READERS’ CHOICE 
OF BEST BOOKS 





staff. 





The purpose of the Readers’ Choice of Best Books is to assist you 
in selecting books to meet your individual tastes and needs. 

Each issue describes and recommends about fif new books that 
have been selected by recognized authorities and readers’ advisors. 

Other books on a wide variety of subjects can be found in the 
library by consulting the Card Catalog or a member of the library 


. a3 The Readers’ Choice of Best Boohé i¢ published monthly, except 
July and August, and may be obtained regularly from your library. 











FICTION 


BuRGESS, HELEN (STEERS) 
. » Death will find me, by Helen Steers. 
Dodd 1947 216p $2.50 
At head of title: $1000 Ked badge prize 
mystery 
“Sally, who has no trouble in seeing her- 
self as heroine, tells the story, while her husband, 
who thinks that possession of facts is nine tenths 
of the solution, is proved wrong as Sally investi- 
gates the death—ten years past—of her class- 
mate, Carla.” Kirkus 


McCrone, Guy, 1898- 
Red plush; the story of the Moorhouse 
family. Farrar, Straus 1947 3v in 1 


$3.50 
Published in England under title: Wax 
fruit 
This “family novel starts in Glasgow and 
moves to the glitter of Vienna in its final flower- 
ing. In the first volume— ‘The City’—the Moor- 
house family, all imbued with the cult of ‘getting 
on,’ are established. In “The Philistines’ and 
“The Puritans’ the author adds other themes and 
~ scenes. This tis a) picture of Victorian life.” 
Huntting 
MCLEAN, KATHRYN (ANDERSON) 1909- , 
Transfer point by, Kathryn Forbes 
rpseud,. Harcourt 1947 195p $2.75 
The story of a little girl growing up in 
San Francisco around 1919. Her parents have 
been separated for some time, and Allie lives 
with her mother in the boardinghouse which she 
runs, There is a lot going on around Allie 
which she doesn’t quite understand, and the au- 
thor portrays that grown-up world through Al- 
lie's eyes and understanding 
PRIESTLEY, JOHN BOYNTON, 1894- 
Jenny Villiers; a story of the theater. 
Harper 1947 184p $2.50 
“Martin Cheveril, successful but bitter 
playwright, rejects 2 young actress who comes to 
him to prove her talents. An accidental dose of 
sedatives takes Cheveril back a century, and pro- 
duces for him the'life of Jenny Villiers, a lovely 
young actress who fights and attains success, 
falls in love with her leading man, and is be- 
trayed by him. Through this vision Cheveril re- 
— his faith in the theatre.” Retail book- 
er 


STEINBECK, JOHN, 1902- 


The e boat with drawings by J. C. Orozco. 
ing 1947 122p illus $2 

First published in “Woman's home com- 
panion,’. under the title: “The pearl of the 
world” 

Based on an old Mexican folk tale, this is 
the story of the great pearl, how it was found, 
and how it was lost again. It is the story, too, 
of a family, the special solidarity of a man and 
a woman and:their child: Kino, the fisherman, 
his wife, Juama, and the baby Coyotito 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


EATON, EVELYN SYBIL Mary, 1902- 


Every month was May; drawings by 
Garth Williams. Harper 1947 24ip 
illus $2.75 


The author “shares part of her own life 
in an episodic segment of autobiography. The 
time—years between the wars; the place Europe, 
from Paris and Belgium to the French Alps. 
There's some humor, some nostalgia here, and a 
sense of place and people, whether in her suc- 
cessive, abortive attempts at a job, or her re- 
treat in a recovery from typhoid, or a smal] farm 
where as owner she was briefly a part of the 
life of the country there.” Kirkus 

Part of this-material originally appeared in 
the “New Yorker” in somewhat different form 


McKENNEY, RUTH, 1911- 


Loud Red Patrick. Harcourt 1947 161p 
$2.50 

An “account of the author's Irish grand- 
father, Patrick Thomas Flannigan, called The 
Loud Red Patrick by his family. He hated 
policemen, politicians, undertakers, Tammany 
Hall, the St Patrick’ Day Parade and shows of 
any kind, and loved people and freedom. His 
home life was full of uproar and excitement, but 
it was a warm, fond life.” Retail bookseller 


MATTHIESSEN, FRANCIS OTTO, 1902- 


The James family; including selections 
from the writings of Henry James, 
senior, William, Henry, & Alice James. 
Knopf 1947 706p $6.75 

Biography of an extraordinary family. The 
author presents the reactions of the Jameses to 
each other at almost every stage in their careers, 
to their education, aspirations, and achievements, 
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MATTHIESSEN, FRANCES OtTro—Continued 
and to the leading writers whom they knew and 
discussed: Emerson, Hawthorne, Whit- 
man, Turgenyev, Howells, and many others 
RoBERts, CECIL, 1892- 
And so to America. Doubleday 1947 
535p $5 
“An English author's view of the American 
scene giving accounts of its society, politics, 
geography and history.” Publishers’ weekly 
VoorRHIS, HORACE JEREMIAH, 1901- 
“ _ Confessions of a congressman. Dou- 
bleday 1947 365p $3.50 


Relates the experiences in Congress of an 
active politician. Partial contents: A day in a 
campaign; How did you get elected; I learn 
about Congress; Political labels; “Little” me 
Congeeaes job as it is; Congressman’ s job 


as it ought to be 


AMERICA—PAST AND 
PRESENT 


AMoRY, CLEVELAND 
sr t Bostonians. Dutton 1947 381p 
us map (American society ser) $4.50 
“A social history of Boston's upper and 
elder circles, their characteristics 
crasies. The first volume of the Society in Amer- 
a ica series.” Publishers’ weekly 
Appeared serially in “Harper's magazine” 
BUTTERFIELD, ROGER PLACE, 1907- 
American ; a history of the United 
States from Concord to Hiroshima, 
1775-1945. . . Simon & Schuster 1947 
476p illus $10 
“Told with the aid of a thousand pictures, 
reproduced from original photogra 


illuminate and illustrate the politics, personali- 
ties, wars, and peaceful progress of America and 
its people.” Subtitle 

COMMAGER, HENRY STEELE, 1902- ed. 

, America in ive; the United States 
through eyes; ed. with an in- 
troduction notes by H. S. Com- 
mager. Random house 1947 xxiv, 
389p $4 

_A selection of literature on America as 


Chastain D. W. Raat Lieber; Munster. 
berg; Salvador de Madariaga; Ole Ole Rader: Ilya 
Ilf and Eugen Petrov 

De Voto, BERNARD AUGUSTINE, 1897- 
Across the ar Missouri; illus. with 


paintings A. J. Miller, Charles Bod- 
mer Catlin; with an ac- 
count of the of the Miller 


Collettion by ML Re Porter Houghton 
roby 483p 81 plates on 48 leaves map 
ERR 

“Narrative of the Rocky Mountain fur 
trade, 1832-1838, in its relation to western ex- 
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pansion of the United States. These years sav 
the climax and decline of the trade, but the 
mountain men, wandering from the Missouri to 
the Pacific, ha had by 1838 blazed the trails and 
opened the country for emigration.’ Library 
journal 


EARLY, ELEANOR 
New Orleans holiday; drawings by J. O. 
Cosgrave . Rinehart 1947 293p illus 
$3.75 
The author has described New Orleans 
“history with full measure of enchantment, told 
it in snatches of anecdote, biographical bits, 
highlights of legend and folk wr . » She has 
tied her history in with glimpses New Orleans 
today and y—buildings, street names and 
all. She has written of pirates and octoroons, of 
gin fizzes and great restaurateurs, and she has 
been up with fam) . . . account of carniva! 
Kirkus 


MAULDIN, WILLIAM HENRY, 1921- 
Back home. Sloane ~ 1947 315p illus 
$3.50 
“With humor, informality, and occasiona! 
honest anger the author . . . tells in text and car- 
toons of his first years as an adult adult civilian. From 
brushes with automobile dealers to attacks on 
bigotry. . . The book contains more text in pro- 
portion’ to the pictures than there was in ‘Up 
Front’.”” “Retail bookseller 
TULLY, ANDREW 
Era of elegance. Funk 1947 232p illus 
$3 
“Covers the famous rich of a bygone era 
(in New York cityi—thé elegant 80's, the gay 
90's and the first Meade of the present century 
—end, more particularly, the riches with which 
the very rich surrounded themselves.”’ Huntting 


AMERICAN TRADITION 
— BEN J cnenea ALBERT, 1901- ed 
reasury of New England folklore; sto- 
ries, ballads, and traditions of the 
Yankee people. Crown 1947 xxii, 
934p music $4 
Here are the stories the Yankees tell, the 


songs sing and the tricks they play down 
east in on fishing vessels off the Massa- 
chusetts coast, on village greens in Rhode Island 


and Connecticut, in the woods of the White and 
Green Mountains of New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont 


-BROOKS, VAN WYCK, 1886- 


Times of Melville and Whitman. Dutton 
1947 489p $5 

Intended as the third volume of his series 
on American literary history, this covers the pe- 
riod 1840-1890 in in the literary history of the 
whole country—New York, the Middle West, 
the South and Far West 

Partial contents: The South; Middle West 
Far West; The Bohemians; Washington: Lin- 
coln and Whitman; After the Civil war; San 
Francisco: Bret Harte; Mark Twain in the west: 
West of the Appalachians; Plains and the moun- 
tains; Farm and country 
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Ewen, Davi, 1907- ed. 


Songs of America; a cavalcade of popular 
songs ; ed. with commentaries by David 


Ewen; atranmgernents by Mischa and 


Wesley Portnoff. Ziff-Davis 1947 246p 
music $5 
This book is the record of songs—how they 
began, how they developed, how they helped to 
express the political and social evolution of 
America. Eight distinct periods are covered, 
and included is a collector's treasure chest of the 
words and music for fifty-eight songs which are 
milestones along the path 


DRAMA 
Best plays of 1946-47, and the Year book 
of the drama in America; ed. by Burns 
Mantle. Dodd 1947 555p illus $4 
Partial contents: All my sons, by A. Mil- 
ler; Iceman cometh, by E. O'Neill; Joan of Lor- 
taine, by M. Anderson; Another part of the 
forest, by L. Hellman; Years ago, by R. Gordon; 
John loves Mary, by N. Krasna; Fatal weakness, 
by G. Kelly; Story of Mary Surratt, by J. Patrick ; 
Christopher Blake, by M. Hart; Brigadoon, by 
A. J. Lerner and F. Loewe 


ELECTION—1948 


STASSEN, HAROLD EpwArD, 1907- 
Where I stand! Doubleday 1947 205p 


$2 - 

“One of the country’s leading political 
figures . . . makes a forthright statement of his 
stand on the controversial subject of labor, 
bolstering up his political credo with stories 
from his own experience and the experiences of 
others. He feels there is room for improvement 
and proposes a three-point program toward that 
end.” Retail bookseller 


FOR SPEAKERS 


HoLiey, DoNALp L. 


Extempore speaking: a handbook for the 
student, the coach, and the judge. Wil- 
son, H.W. 1947 115p $1.50 


“This is a handbook, not a textbook. It 
has been designed to codify and simplify the 
basic principles of extempore speaking.” Preface 


“HAVE-MORE” 


ROBINSON, EDWARD NorTH, 1912- 


“Haye-more”. plan for a little land—a 
lot of living, by Ed and Carolyn Rob- 
inson. Macmillan 1947 326p illus 
(““Have-more” plan reference lib) 
$3.49 

An expanded version of their original 
paper-bound pamphlet 

“The true story of how, with their small 

son Jack ithe authors) moved from New York 

City to a two-acre place in Connecticut—while 

Ed continued to commute daily. In this book 

they tell how they have worked out a system for 

taising most of their food with as little time and 
work as possible—and the many new methods 
and devices which they use.” Huntting 





YOuR na 


WILSON, MARGERY, 1898- 





_ JOURNALISM 


; int for a better 
press, by nine Nieman fellows, 1945- 
1946, . . Leon , editor. Mac- 
millan 1947 202p $2.75 


Nine working newspapermen and women: 
James Batal, Charlotte FitzHenry, Arthur W. 


* Hepner, Frank Hewlett, Frank K. Kelly, Mary 


Ellen Leary, Caty Robertson, Ben Yablonky and 
Leon Svirsky discuss what is wrong with the 
press, and what can be done about it 


MARRIAGE 


How to make the most of wife. Lippin- 
cott 1947 220p $2.75 

The author provides needed and timely 
advice concerning the preservation of modern 
marriages—with special emphasis on what a 
husband can do to help him attain a lasting, 
stimulating relationship with the woman who 
shares his name ahd roof 


NATURE 


PICKWELL, GAYLE BENJAMIN, 1899- 


Amphibians and reptiles of the Pacific 
states. Stanford univ. press 1947 236p 
illus $4 


The author explores the world of our am- 
phibian and reptilian neighbors of Washington, 
Oregon, and California. All of the most sig- 
nificant species are described here from actual 
observation, while the rest are pictured and il- 
lustrated from the literature available on the 
subject. All scientific names and common names 
are given, together with the detailed description 
and keys for easy identification 


ROWLANDS, JOHN JAMES. 


Cache Lake country; life in the North 
woods; illus. by H, B. Kane. Norton, 
W.W. 1947 272p illus map $3.50 

A chronicle of life in the great North 
woods and a storehouse of information on wood- 
craft and nature. With its more than two hun- 
dred drawi it takes the reader through mile 
after mile of pine and balsam, across mirrored 
lakes and down rushing rivers into a “back of 
beyond” still safe from civilization 


NEIGHBORS—NEAR AND FAR 


De SHERBININ, Betty, 1917- 


River Plate .tepublics: Argentina, Uru- 
guay, Paraguay. Coward-McCann 1947 


276p map (Invitation to travel ser) 


$4 

“Profile of the three republics, with the 
focus on —s and a concluding section on 
Uruguay Paraguay. . . The rest of the coun- 
try is seen in its more natural, beautiful aspects, 
the Pampa with its estancias and ranch life, 
Southern Argentine and Patagonia with its in- 
digenous culture, the Falkland Islands, the lake 
region on the border of Chile, on up to the north- 
ern provinces, their cities and the rivers that. tun 
into the River Plate.” Kirkus 











HANCOCK, RALPH, Oy. 
Rainbow America. 


Coward-McCann 1947 305p map $4 
“Travel in the seven Central American 
Countries south of Mexico; a mixture of histori- 
cal and background information and straight 
travel directions of the Baedeker type. Among 
subjects especially a thew "s Agger 
cities, picturesque -vi an 
drink, Bi arts and handicrafts, fiestas, archaco- 
logical sites and discoveries and our trade and 
trade opportunities in Central America.”  Li- 
brary journal 


PAYNE, PIERRE STEPHEN ROBERT, 1911- 


China awake. Dodd 1947 424p map $4 

Sequel to: Forever China 

The author's journal of life in wartime 
China. He touches on politics, the growing dis- 
illusion with China's government, art, literature, 
sounds, smells, street scenes, customs, a visit to 
the Chinese Communist areas and talks with gov- 
ernment, comm and liberal leaders. He 
makes it possible to see the country through his 
own highly observant eyes, and understand it 
through his own widé experience.” Library 
journal 


STRODE, HUDSON, 1893- 
Now in Mexico. Harcourt 1947 365p 
illus $5 

“Based on the author's ten years of travel 
below the Rio Grande, this word picture of 
Mexico presents the atmosphere and life of the 
country, its large and lavish cities and its little- 
known byways.” Retail bookseller 


WISKEMANN, ELIZABETH 


Italy. Oxford 1947 160p illus (World 
to-day) $1.75” 

“This work with a sketch of Italian 
history up to World War 1. It presents a . 
picture of the people and their country, emigra- 
tion and colonization, the economic, political 
and intellectual development of the Italian 
people and the growth of Fascism. The con- 
cluding chapters consider the changes which 
Italy underwent from 1940 to 1943, and the 
political, economic, and social problems con- 
fronting postwar Italy, and We must be done 
to solve them.” Huntting 


YBARRA, THOMAS RUSSELL, 1880- 


Lands of the Andes: Peru and Bolivia. 
Coward-McCann 1947 273p map $4 
A* Vang eid to Peru and Bolivia. It 
is not a guide book in the Baedeker tradition, 
but more a historical and descriptive account of 
2 iosnsey SOR eee cee ee Ande. 
Gives useful data on to wear, costs . 
and points of interest.” journal 


OUR FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS (PERIODICAL ) 

Foreign affairs reader; ed, by H. F. Arm- 
strong. Published for the Council on 
— relations by Harper 1947 492p 


“Thirty notable essays by . . . authorities, 
culled from the of “Foreign Affairs’ mag- 
azine, are material to form 
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LIpPPMANN, wove gat 


Cold war: a stu ey US. foreign policy. 
Harper 1947 62p $1 


“In answer to = X’ (George F. Kenna of 
the State Department), Lippmann discusses the 
problem of meeting the aggressive nationalistic 
policy of Russia. He favors an active program 
rather than the ‘watching waiting’ of Mr X and 
President Truman. Based on his articles in the 
‘New York Herald-Tribune.”’ Retail book- 
seller 


WINANT, JOHN GILBERT, 1889-1947 


Letter from Grosvenor ‘Square; an account 
of a stewardship; with decoration by 
J O. Cosgrave u. Houghton 1947 

278p illus $3 

The late ambassador tells his own story of 
the year before Pearl Harbor—that year of 
which most Americans know so little and of 
which he knows so much. Through his hands 
passed all the communications between Roose- 
velt and Churchill, and over and over again he 
records by how narrow a margin disaster was 
averted in the terrible days after the fall of 

France 


SPORTS AND HOBBIES 


DURANT, JOHN, 1902- 


Story of baseball in words and pictures. 
Hastings house 1947 282p illus $3.75 
The author “begins his story with the stil! 
disputed origin of baseball by Abner Doubleday 
in town in 1839 and follows its develop 
ment, by the use of pictures and lively text, to 
the start of the 1947 season. Appended are 
records of immediate interest to every basebal! 
fan.” Huntting 


renee HELEN JILL 


a pet book by H: J. Fletcher and Jack 


; er; everything you need to know 
or putting on a show. Green- 
berg 1947 48p “thas $2 2 


“There is fun and entertainment for home, 
school or camp in this book which tells how to 
construct puppets, marionettes and puppet the- 
atres. Three sample puppet plays are included, 
with information on lighting, props, costumes 
and puppet manipulation.” Huntting 


MorGAN, NATALIE, 1897- 


How to make flowers and party 
decorations; the complete book of 
paper handcraft; illus, by Clare Mc- 
Canna. Grosset 1947 246p illus $2.98 

How to make hundreds of beautiful and 


useful objects out of paper, at low cost. In- 

cluded are instructions on hats and headdresses, 

dozens of ga’ say party costumes, home furnishings, 
fainy 


and a raft day projects to keep children 
or invalids happily occupied 


Muir, Percy Horace, 1894- 


Book-collecting as a ; im a series 
of letters to Everyman. Knopf 1947 
181p illus $3 


Contents: How to 


; What shal] I 
collect; How to tell a first 


; How to tell 
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Muir, Percy Horace, 1894—Continued 
if a book is perfect;.How to judge values; How 
to transform mountains into molehills; How to 
read a bookseller’s catalogue; Short history of 
book production 
NorTH, ROBERT 
Town and country games; illus. by Garry 
Mackenzie. Crowell 1947 179p illus 
$2.50 
“Fun with numbers and with words, in- 
door and outdoor games, mystery stunts, singing 
games, funny games, stunts and riddles are in- 
cluded in this collection of three hundred diver- 
sions.” Huntting 
ORMSBEE, THOMAS HAMILTON, 1890- 
Storehouse of antiques. McBride 1947 
155p illus $5 
An “illustrated omnibus of American an- 
tiques. . . Written for both the beginner and the 
experienced collector (this) . . . is an informal 
history of American furniture, glass, silver, 


paintings, prints, porcelains, pottery . . . needle- 
work and metal wares.’ Huntting 


WAR 
PATTON, GEORGE SMITH, 1885-1945 
War as I knew it; annotated by P. D. 
Harkins. Houghton 1947 425p illus 
maps $3.75 
Edited by Beatrice Ayer Patton 
“A picture of the mind of General Patton 
—<completed just before his death—his actions, 
‘ his ideals, his ideas, his. controversial. actions, 
and the statement about Con:munists in North 
Africa. It continues through Sicily and on D- 
Day comes to Normandy and the Meuse to meet 
the Russians in Eastern Europe.” Huntting 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


BeNft, LAURA 

Thackeray, of the great heart and humor- 
ous pen; illus. with photographs. 
Dodd 1947 382p illus $2.75 

“A life of the 19th century writer, empha- 
sizing his humanity and his courage, qualities 
that sustained him in difficulties and were re- 
vealed in his work.” Publishers’ weekly 

FircH, FLORENCE Mary, 1875- 

Their search for God; ways of worship 
in the Orient; illus. with photographs 
selected by Edith Bozyan, Beatrice 
Creighton and the author, Lothrop 
1947 160p illus $3 

“Hinduism, Confucianism, Taoism, Shinto, 
and Buddhism, the leading faiths of the Orient, 
are... . described. . . Written from a lifetime of 
study, the author has made an earnest effort to 
help young people—and adults, too—to under- 
stand the Orient today.” Retail bookseller 

HENRY, MARGUERITE, 1902- 

Misty of Chincoteague; illus. by Wesley 
Dennis. Junior literary guild and Rand 
McNally 1947 173p illus $2.50 

This “tale of two present-day youngsters 
and a freedom-loving wild pony, takes place on 
the islands of e and Chincoteague, just 

off the shores of Virginia. Here, legend says, a 


band of Moorish ponies escaped from a wrecked 
Spanish galleon sm ago, and here their de- 
scendants still live.” Huntting 

NeEwcomsB, COVELLE, 1908- 

Cortez, the conqueror; illus. by Feodor 
Rojankovsky. Random house 1947 
106p illus $2.95 

“Traces the conquest of Mexico, from 
young Cortez, in his first official post—through 
his years of service to his King, until he won his 
chance to lead an expedition of exploration, con- 
quest, and religious guidance.” Kirkus 


Wuire, Ross, 1909- 

Secret sea; illus. by J. H. Barnum. Junior 
literary guild and Doubleday 1947 
243p illus $2 

“Pete Martin, ex-Navy Commander, and 
his teen-age crew of one, compete with a modern 

‘pirate’ in search for buried treasure in the Carib- 

bean.” Huntting 


WHITNEY, JANET (PAYNE) 1894- 

Abigail Adams. Little 1947 357p illus 
map $4 

“The life span of Abigail Adams—1744 to 
1818—was a crucial period in American history, 
and both in her family and among her friends 
were men who were making that history. Her 

husband was the second President of the U-S., 

her son the sixth; both served their country 

abroad and were intimate with Jefferson, Wash- 
ington, and Franklin, and with many Europeans.” 

BkI. 

WOoOHL, LUDWIG VON, 1903- 

Living wood; a novel. Lippincott 1947 
318p $3 P 

The author reconstructs the atmosphere of 
the early Christian era in this story of intrigue, 
romance, and power politics revolving around 

Helena, mother of Constantine, the first Chris- 

tian emperor : 

YATES, RAYMOND FRANCIs, 1895- 

Boys’ book of rockets; illus. with draw- 
ings by the author and photographs. 
Harper 1947 131p illus $2.50 

“The author explains the principles and 
problems of rockets and rocket flight. The his- 
tory of their development and stories of sci- 
entists’ experiments, and chapters on the future 


possibilities of their use; complete the book.” 
Huntting 


—AND STILL YOUNGER 


BESTERMAN, CATHERINE, 1908- 
Quaint and curious quest of Johnny Long- 
foot, the shoe king’s son; with illus. 
by Warren Chappell. Bobbs 1947 
147p illus $2 
Based on an old tale the author origina!lv 


wrote with §. Romin in Poland, and later told 
to her son 
“Johnny's father, acclaimed King of Shoe- 
makers, sends his son on a visit to his uncle who 
shane to be a miser. a it on about that 
ohnny went in quest of a pair of seven-league 
men and the adventures which came to him are 
woven into . . . this; tale.” Huntting 
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BROWN, MARCIA ga HADER, Banta (Homnivan sie 
; | ; Big city, by Berta Elmer Hader. 
Macmillan 1947 unp illus $2.50 

Presents life in a huge city which grew 
from Plea one svn Billy and child be 
en 10 
mate oon te the city is New Lot a 

many aspects of its life are detailed 


MEYER, JEROME SYDNEY, 1895- 
Picture book of molecules and atoms; 
illus. by Richard Floethe. Lothrop 
1947 47p illus$20 
“The author uses objects familiar to chil- 
dren, from chocolate sodas to marbles and fire- 
and how ws patency sc crackers, as he answers the questions of begin- 
cabooses, tank-cars and Diesel-electrics, tom ners in science about atoms and molecules. Em- 
and gondolas, greenball trains and snow trains. phasis is placed on the peacetime use of atomic 
Huntting energy.” Huntting 





ue ane Sa LIBRARY FAVORITES 


standing of each book based on from the public 

f: saggy ea S eloalh Dallas, Denver, Moines, Detroit, 

Indianapolis, Kansas noe Ci Ue Louisville, Memphis, Minneapolis, Newar! New Orleans, 

New tox” City, Pittsburgh, Salt Lake City, San Seattle, ingheld, and 
Teronte. ort 





‘NONFICTION 


WituiAMs. House Divided GUNTHER. ; 
SHELLABARGER. Prince of Foxes LecoMTE pu Noily. —— Destiny 
CosTAIN. The Moneyman LIEBMAN. Peace of Mind 

Yersy. The Vixens BYRNES. F 

Hosson. Gentleman’s ToynsBes. A of History 
DavENPoRT. East Side, West Si SHIRER. End of a Berlin Diary 
HitTon. Nothing so Strange RoGers. I Remember Distinctly 
Keyes. Came a Cavalier PyLe. Home Country 

Moriey. Knock on Any Door MAuLpIN. Back Home 

Lewis. Kingsblood CruM. Behind the Silken Curtain 
Yersy. The Foxes of LUNDBERG. Modern Woman 
STONE. . 


O'CONNELL. 
ATKINSON. Over.at Uncle Joe's 
Fox. Sermon on the Mount 


SEELEY. Woman of 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS in libraries during the month of November: Miss Hickory, 


by Carolyn Sherwin Bailey- Liuie Island, by Margaret Wise Brown; on Sixteen, by Betty 
Cavanna; Adopted Jane, by Ficlen Fern Daringer; Son of the Black Stal by Walter Faricy. 





